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$2.50 per year, in advance. 
Price. | single copies, 6 cents. 


A PART OF THE SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Published by LEE AND SHEPARD Boston 


HISTORICAL READINGS  \School Edition of Sfandard Readiness 
Young Folks’ History of the United States [Stories from American History 3 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. With over| Series Stories from American History By N.S. 
100 Illustrations $1.20 DopGE Price 30 cents boards 


Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers The Boston Tea- Party and Other 


By Tomas Wanswonen Stories of the Bevolution. Relating many 


Daring Deeds of the Old Heroes By HC Watson 
Handbook of English History 


Boards 30 cents 
as told 
Based on Guest’s ** Lectures on English History,” Noble Deeds of Our Fathers 
and brought down to the year 1800 


ith a Supple of around the 
mentary Chapter on the English Literature of the Lae ee eee 
19th Century By F. H. Underwood, LL.D. With 


Illustrated 


Boards 


Fuil list of Supplementary Read- 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


’S 
NEW 


GEOGRAPHIES: 


Hlementary, 
Complete, 


Send for Sample Pages. 


K. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 
1130 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


New Agent, 
WM. H. HOCKADAY, 86 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Boards 30 cents 
maps. chronological tables, ete. School edition|The Nation in a Nutshell By Gero. 
Boards 90 cents MAKEPEACE TOWLE Boards 30 cents 7 

Young People's History of England Dialogues and Dramas In Prose and 
By GEORGE MAK¥FPEACE TOWLE Verse 12mo Boards Net 60 cents 
School edition Boards 60 cents H Re d i i P d 

umorous adings in Frose an 

Young People's History of Ireland 
By GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE With introduc- 
tion by JOHN. BoyLE O'REILLY  Ilustrated| Miscellaneous Readings 
School edition Boards 60 cents Net 60 cents 

Heroes of History Young Folks’ Readings in Prose 
By GEO. MAKEPEACE TOWLE Illustratep Bds and Verse Boards Net 60 cts 
Vasco de Gama: his Voyages and Adventures. 

School edition 60 cents 
and Conquests School A IDS 0 EDUCA TORS 
edition cents 
Magellan: or The First Voyage Round the World Methods of Teaching Geography 
School edition 60 cents By CHARLES F. KING, Principal of the Dearborn 
Marco Polo: his Travels and Adventnres School} School, Boston Cloth Illus : rice, $2.00 (about) 
edition 60 cents Professor King’s practical treatment of this subject 
Ralegh: his Voyages and Adventures School edition| is the result of twenty years’ experience in the 
Drake the 8 Ki f D School edition 60 cts ei 
ra ea King of Devon edition 60 ¢ 
The Story éf our Court Chips from a Teacher's Workshop 
Ory OF OUF LOUNITY Educationai Topics of the day By Prof. Ri L. 
By Mrs. L. B. Monxce School edition Bds. 60cts| KLEMM Cloth $1.20 
The above are net prices ten per cent should be added if sent by mail, 
ing and Text Books mailed on application 
LEE AND SHEPARD Publishers Boston 
SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 
THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS. 
Adopted in New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Boston, and other cities and towns aggregating a 
population of over 4,000,000, 
SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Adopted in New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, and other cities and towns aggregating 
a population of nearly 5,000,000. 
WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS. 
Adopted in Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, and other cities and towns aggregating a population 
of about 4,000,000. 


FOR INTRODUCTION TERMS AND SUPPLIES ADDRESS 


BUTLER, WHITE, & BUTLER, 
925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


_READY AT LAST: 


THE SONG CENTURY. 


Containing 100 Standard Songs for School and Home, 
PAPER, 16mo, pp. 84. . . . PRICE, 15 CENTS. 


For five years letters have come to us saying, ‘‘ We have sung your SONG BuDGET through and 
through till the children know every piece in it. Where can we find another collection equally good ?’’ 
All this time we have been at work upon the selection of .100 songs that should be the 100 Bresr 
Sones. At last the work is done, and we do not hesitate to say that Tue SoNG CENTURY will be 
found fully the equal of Tuk Sona BuDGET, of which 60,000 copies were sold last year alone. 
Specimen Copies mailed for 15 cts. If you have never used the SonG BUDGET, send 25 cts. and 
get copies of both. Table of Contents free to any address. 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ps EVERY TEACHER IN 


Leading Sehool Numbers, 333, 444, 128, 135, 182, 048. 


ESTERBROOK’S AMERICAN-MADE STEEL PENS. 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 


EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD USE ~~ 


All Stationers Have Them, 


Good Musie Books. 200 Favorite So 


and Hymns in Each Book, Music in Four Parts, for Schools and Homes, Nursery and Fireside. Elements of Music (5 pages) Brief 


but Comprehensive. Each Book, 184 Pages. Same Size and Shape as Harper’s Monthly Magazine. The followiug Songs and Hymns, with others, are found in No. 5: 
FEW MORE YEARS SHALL ROLL—A Charge to Keep I Have—A Hermit There Was—All Among the Barley—All by the Shady Greenwood Tree—All Night thro’ thy eeere— a eane Song—Anna 


Song—Anvil Chorus—Araby’s Daughter—Art Thou Weary ?—As I’d Nothing Else to Do—A Spring Song—As the Golden Stars—Autumn Leaves—A Wet Sheet anda Flowing Sea—Batt 


e Prayer—Ben Bolt 


—Bibabutzeman—Bid Me Good-Bye—Birdling, Why Sing in Forest Wide ?—Birds in the Night—Blest Be the Tie that Binds—Bleib Bei Mir—Bright Star of Hope—Brother, Thou and I—Christmas Song— 
Cock Robin and — Wren—Come, All Ye Jolly Shepherds—Come Back te Erin--Come,Holy Ghost—Come let us Join our Cheerful Songs—Come Rest in This Bosom—Come to the Meadows—Come when 
d 


the Soft Twilight Falls—Con 
Dreamland—Dream on, Young 


e ye Ayein Providence—Cracovian Maid—Cuddle Doon—Dance on Forever—Departed Days—De th of Mercy !—Distant Shore—Don’t Leave Your Mother, Tom—Dream Faces— 
earts—Eden of Love—Eve’s Lamentation—Fair Land of Poland—Farewell, My Peaceful Vale—Farewell Forever—Farewell, Those Happy Hours—Father, on Thee I Call—Feast 


of Roses—Fiddle-dee-dee—Fine Old English Gentleman—Flowerets Blooming—Foot Traveler—Fox antl Goose—Friends that We Never Forget—From Every Stormy Wind—Gaily Our Boat Glides—Gaily Sings 


the Lark—God Hath Sent His Angels—Going to Market—Golden Shore—G 


-Bye at the Door—Good-Night—Good Shepherd—Grave of Bonaparte—Green Fields of America—Gum Tree Canoe—Hail! Thou 


Once Despised Jesus !—Hallelujah Chorus—Hark ! ’tis the Angelus—Heart Ache for Home—Home Again—Home, Fare Thee Well !—Home of My Childhood—Honor His Holy Name—Hot Cross Buns—How Bright 
and Fair—How Fair Art Thou—Hush ! the Waves are Rolling in—I’d Offer Thee this Hand of Mine—I Gave Her a Rose—I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord—I'll Hang My Harp on a Willow—Ilka Blade o’ Grass—I Love 


Little Pussy—I’m Not Myself at All—In Merry Chorus—In the Golden Eventide—I Sat Beneath the Maples Old—I Saw a Ship a Sailin 
Dumblane—Jesus, My All, to Heaven is Gone—Judith ; Our God Alone can Save us—Land of Dreams—Landing of the Pilgrims—Last 

—Lo! the Seal of Death is Breaking—Lullaby from Erminie—Majestic Sweetness—March, March—My Maryla f 
Claus—Monarch of the Woods—Mountain Boy—Murmuring Sea—Music at Nightfall—Music of Labor—Must I Leave Thee, Paradise !—Must I Then Leave? 


—I’ve Come Across the Sea—Jenny Lind’s Bird Song—Jessie, the Flower of 
ight When All Was Still—Light and Rosy be Thy Slumbers—London Bridge 
nd—Mary Morrison—Meet Me by Moonlight Alone—Mid Scenes of Confusion—Mistress Santa 
—Must Jesus Bear the Cross Alone ?—New Hail Columbia 


—Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen—Now All the Bells are Ringing—October Gave a Party—Oh, Are Ye Sleepin’, Maggie ?—Oh, for a Thousand Tongues—Oh, Loved Italia—Oh, Sister Dear—Oh, Solemn Hour— 


Oh, Who So Gay and Free ?—Old, Old Song—Once A i 
Across the Sea—O What Can You Tell ?—Peaceful Fold—Peace on Earth—Pier: 
Safely Thro’ Another Week—Sailing—Saints’ Sweet Home—Saw ye my Savi 


Valley, Many Thousand Gone—Sleep, Baby Dear—Sleep, Sleep, My Darling—Sometimes I Dream—Song of the Children— 


G ‘ Stealing—S is § —Sunsh d Cloud—Swiss Girl—The Storm—The Strawberry Girl—The 
o'er ing—The Light House—The Lord into His Garden Comes—The Mercy Seat—The Scout—The Tear—The 


Birds Must Know—The Campbells Are Coming—The Distant Shore—The Flowers that Bloom in the Spri 


in—One or fTwo—On Foot I Gaily Take my Way—On the Mountains—On Tombighbee River—Our Flag o’er us Waving—Our Home is on the Sea—Our Way 
rot—Rhyme of the Rail—Ring On, Sweet Angelus—Rose of Lucerne—Round the Corner—Row thy Boat Lightly—Safe Home at Last— 
our ?—Sigh Not o’er Toil and Trouble—Silently, Silently—Sing it Over—Slave Hymns: Keep Me From Sinking Down, The Lily of the 


Song of the May—Sorry her Lot—Speed, My Bark—Stay, My Darling, Stay—Still So 
Sweet By-and-By—Take Back the Heart—The Bairnies Cuddle Doon at Nicht—The 


are at Rest—This is my Dream—Thou art So Near and yet So Far—Thy Voice Is Near—’Tis God Who 


i ingi irds— "s > i —There is Dew for the Flow’ret—The Wear Ne . 
Time of the Singing of Birds—There’s a Green Hill Far Away e ed—Wandering in the May Ce ee eS come tha of the Green—We'll go tothe Mountains 


Ordains Me—Tit-Willow—Too Late ! Too Late !—Tramp, Tramp !—True Love is Sweet—Uncle 
—We'll Laugh at Care and Sorrow—We May Be Happy Yet—W 

Soft Twilight Falls—When this Cruel War is Over— 
Ye Golden Lamps of Heaven—Y’heave ho, My Lads—You and Me—Young May Moon—Zephyr of 


PRICES: Paper, 50 Cents; Boards, 60 Cents; Cloth; One Dollar. 
50 which prices will be furnished ‘for Introduction. 
and will receive prompt attention. A 


t Means this Glory?—When I Come—When Night Comes o’er the Plain—When the ne | - 
en We Arrive at Home—When Wild the Night and Dark—Where Gadie Rins—Wide-Wide-Wenne—Within this Sacred Dwell ag Wort, Vain Words— 
ightfall. {Reading matter relating to Music.] No Leaf turned to Complete any Son 
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WH WALMSLEY & G0, | 
Manuf"ing Opticians, | °2 
PHILADELPHIA. zr 
MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out-| Zi = 
fits, with every descriptionof; 
OPTICAL, = 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Teo intreduce them, one in every County or Town fur- 
nished reliable persons (either sex) who will promise to 
showit. Berden Music Box Co., 7 Murray St., N.Y. 


ANDREWS MANUF’G C0. 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ee MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 43 
Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


NEW YORE, Tellurians, 
Importers and Manuf’s of Maps, 
Chemical Apparatus, | Charts, allkinds, 


BI 
Chemically Pure Chemicals.| pustiesg 


Platinum Balances. Erasers 
CHEMISTS, BURNSEN’S Crayons 
Supplied with the FURNACES Andrews’ New Series of School Maps 
t goods at the a specialty 
lowest prices. in manufacture. AN DREWS M ANUF’G ee) 


686 Broadway, New York. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


Reliable Carpenter Organs 


vOR 
Home, School, 
Church, and 
Chapel. 
The mter Organs 


contain the celebrated 
CARPENTER ORGAN 
- ACTION. They are pure 
3 in tone, perfect in con- 
struction, in exact accord 
- — - with the voice, and full of 
patented improvements. 
More than 50 different styles, ranging in price from $20 
ap. “ Mr. Carpenter builds most emphatically AN HON- 
EBT ORGAN. — Youth's Companion. All organs of our 
manufacture warranted for § years. Special induce- 
ments to ministers and churches. Oatologue free. E. 
P. CARPENTER CoO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


With this Marginal Reference Index 
applied to your dictionaries, bibles, 
gazetteers, cyclopedias, directories, 
etc., you can instantly turn to | 
letter, chapter, etc., saving time an 

wear. It doubles the value of refer- 
ence books. Simple, durabte, cheap. 
Mailed for 50 cts. for “ unabridged” 
size; smaller size, 35¢c. THE INDEX Co., Lyndon, Vt. 


MODELS 


Statuary and Busts. FR EE 
Parts of Human Body from Nature, Anatomical Studies, 


PAMPHLET, 
Leaf and Flower Forms, Geometrical Solids, Modeling 
Tools,Wax and Clay for Artists, Academies, Schools, &c. 
C. HENNECKE & CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
CHICAGO STORE, No. 207 WABASH AVENUE, 
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These Cards have been prepared by an experi- 
enced teacher for practice in Mental Arithmetic. 

The set comprises 30 cards printed on both sides. 
The small index figures in the corner duplicate the 
large figures on the opposite side. Sample box with 
instructions for use, 25 cents. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in DO YOU WANT 
their schools, will secure from this office the record A position as Governess ? REGISTER IN THE 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- N- E. Rurwav. 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for DO YOU WANT 
school supervision. Promotion as Principal, Assistant, or Superin- 
No charge to school officers for services rendered. | ——y gs Schools ? REGISTER IN THE N E. 


METHUEN, MASs., Aug. 3, 1888. 

The town of Methuen is indebted to the N. E. To 
Bureau of Education for excellent teachers who have 
grammar grades for several years past. 

In no instance has Mr. Hiram Orcutt, themanager, DO YOU WANT 
made a mistake in his estimate of the literary qualifi- A position to teach an ungraded school, in some 
‘cations and ability of the teachers he has recom- rural district ? REGISTER IN THE NEW ENG- 
mended successfully to instruct and govern the LAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


school. 
His long experience as a teacher admirably fitshim DO YOU WANT 


DO YOU WANT 

West or South, or to teach in New Eng- 
? REGISTER NOW IN THE NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


for the work of the Bureau. He is enthusiastic, A position in a good Primary, Intermediate 
nstaking, and careful, and as a result he selects Grammar, High Sc pet, Aentouy, or Seminary ? 
REGISTER IN THE N. E. BUREAU. 
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UNABRIDGED 


FOR THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


The only Dictionary Nearly all the lead 
that has been selected ing series of Schod 
in making State Pur- Books are based up- 

chases. on it. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illustrations than any other American Dictionary. 


RECENT VOICES FROM THE 


STATE SUPERINTENDENTS SCHOOLS. 


ALA......Solomon Palmer.—No teacher should be without a copy on his desk. 
ARK........W. E. Thompson.—The last revised edition is invaluable. 
CAL....... Ira G. Hoitt.—In my opinion unfailing and reliable authority. 
COLO.....L. 8S. Cornell.—Law should require every school board to provide it. 
CONN.....Chas. D. Hine.—Wish every scholar could have access to it. 
DEL....... T. N. Williams.—Should lie upon every teacher's desk. 

FLA....... A. J. Russell.—Greatest and best Dictionary of our language. 

GM o...000008 Jas. S. Hook.—It should be in every school, without exception. 
ILL. ........ Richard Edwards.—It is at hand in my study, and constantly used. 
IND........ John W. Holcomb.—Every school ought to have one. 

IOWA....J. W. Akers.—Now used in majority of all Iowa Schools. 

...J. H. Lawhead.—In my opinion Webster has no equal. 


KANS. 

| 9 Sane Jos. Desha Pickett.—The adopted standard for the schools of this Commonwealth, 
Bs seiseses: Journal of Education.—It is invaluable to every teacher. 

ME.......... N. A. Luce.—No school-room is properly furnished without it. 


MD.......... M. A. Newell.—Should be a copy in every School-house. 
MASS......J. W. Dickinson.—Desirable that every Schoo! should be supplied. 
MICH.....J. Estabrook.—The unquestioned standard in Michigan Schools and Colleges. 
MINN.....D. L. Kiehle.—Our aim is to introduce it in every school. 

MISS.......3. A. Smith.—School much benefited by having it on teacher’s desk. 
MO.,....0000 R. D. Shannon.—I wish every school district would purchase it. 
NEBR....Geo. H. Lane.—The best. Wish it could be on every teacher's desk. 
NEV....... W. C. Dovey.—Should be in every School-house. 

N. H.......J0. W. Patterson.—Should be glad to see a copy in every school. 

Ne De ..c000s Charles W. Fuller.—I have always regarded it as the authority. 

} » ae N. Y. School Journal,—“ What is your authority?” ‘“ Webster.” “That settles it!” 
N. C.,.......S. M. Finger.—An invaluable book of reference. 

OHIO.....LeRoy D. Brown.—I regard Webster as best Dictionary in the world. 
OREG....E. B. McElroy,—Invaluable and unequaled in the School-room. 

iis coscecens E. E. Higbee.—It has my most hearty indorsement. 

5 ee Thomas B, Stockwell,—My preference is for Webster. 

Bo Oe wovieee Jas. H. Rice.—Difficult to find adjectives enough to express its merits. 
TENN..... Thomas H, Paine.—I regard Webster as the best. 

TEX. .....¢ Oscar H. Cooper.—I have always required its use in my school-room, 
Justus Dartt.—Desirable to have each school supplied, 

R. R. Farr.—Would be glad if placed in every school-room. 

W. VA....B. 8S. Morgan.—Rapidly finding a place in our public schools. 
WIS........ J. B. Thayer.—We do not know any other in Wisconsin. 


If a School Officer, Can you do a better thing f 
with 1ing for your Schools than to see that they 
a Teacher, And withouta late issue of Webster's Unabrid on desk, 
apply to your School officers to place one there ? 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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For Sale ‘actu 
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gents AVanted. Paper Anatomical Models, 


For Lectures on Anatomy to Large Classes. 
10,000 AGENTS wanted to supply 50 Million People| 4 Ta nan Atlas, Axis, a Cervical, a Dorsal, and 
WITH THE LIFE OF | By the author of 


BEN HARRISON BEN HUR 


Bones of the human leg, a’ a three diameters. 
J. EMERTON 
Gen. Lew Wallace, the eminent Author, Statesman, 


Diplomat, and Life long friend of Gen. Harri 
writing the only authorized Biography. “Be men 
living more com .”’—Ex -Gov. Porter, of Ind. | 708 THE USE OF TEACHERS OF GEOLOG! 


By mail, $2.00. Selling immensely. [ey Greatest AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
Money Making book of the age. Outfits, 5 Cents. | Designed by Prof. W. M. Dati, of Harvard College, 
D. L. GUERNSEY, Boston, Mass,| 04 used at his lectures on Physical Geography 
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BY DORA READ GOODALE, 


Our walls are narrow, 
Oar roofs are low ; 
Blunt is the arrow, 
Feeble the bow ; 
Hail, mighty nature, 
Lead forth thy creature 
Where the winds blow! 
The swift stream shall guide me, 
The brown forest hide me,— 
Thither would I go; 
The dark pines shall sing to me, 
Blessed dreams to bring to me, 
And I shall sleep below! 


Tell me, O mother,— 
Speak and reply,— 
Lives there another 
Tameless as I ? 
Him will I follow 
Past hill and hollow, 
Through wet and dry. 
The fat earth shall feed us, . 
The white stars shall lead us 
Leaning from the sky ; 
The slant boughs will cover us, 
The heavens will be over us 
And with him will I die! 


TO GIT.” 


BY KATE SANBORN. 

“T’ve got to git thirty-seven more,” said a little girl to 
whom I had offered the magnificent sum of one cent for 
every hundred leaves she should pick up on the lawn. It 
sounded, too, like “ gut to git,” and I smiled sympathet- 
ically, for had not my critical brother astonished me a 
week ago by declaring that I used the word “ got” sev- 
eral thousand times each day of my life! When frankly 
confronted with a fault by a faithful friend, how amazed 
we are, a little vexed perhaps, ready to deny it, but it is 
a tonic. 

My vocabulary I had supposed was rather extended, 
but I actually found it difficult to carry on conversation 
in a familiar, easy way, without that little word. I 
couldn’t tell my fraternal censor that it was time to “ get 
up,” or that I “ got” some fruit to tempt his capricious 
appetite, nor that I had “ got” six letters he must get time 
to read, before he “got” off to his office. I suddenly felt 
formal and starched. Had I then leaned soon “ got?” I 
remembered a story I saw long ago, in which “ got” was 
the only verb. It read well and was not absurd until you 
noticed the constant recurrence of that word of three 
letters. Try yourselves to make up a little story, or give 
an account of some adventure, allowing no other verb to 
creep in. 

I remember asking a bright little pupil if she was will- 
ing to give me a penny every time she said “ Well.” 

She said “ Yes, if you will give me one every time you 
say the same word !” 

I should have been bankrupt in a few weeks if we had 
not agreed that the bargain should be “ off.” 

Do you notice how many make the mistake of using 
“ will” for “shall” ? 

“We will be glad to welcome you on Thursday,” for 
We shall etc. 

And how many say “I'll come to you by September,” 
meaning, of course, “I'll go to you.” 


“Strange” is a word that is oddly appropriated. A 
timid boy said, “ Mamma, I can’t go into the parlor, 
there is a strange woman in there!” 

Now, he didn’t mean that the visitor was crazy or ec- 
centric, or strange in any way, simply that she was un- 
known to him. 

“Three strange men are coming up the walk with 
father,” does not mean that the men are tramps, or un- 
kempt, or heathen Chinese-ers, or “ Italians,” or “ fur- 
riners”’. of any variety, only that they do not belong to 
his family circle.~ 

Then we often hear such phrases as “ He says ” and 
“T says,” in reporting conversations of a month ago; or 
“T expect he did,” or “I wisht you would,” which re- 
mind one of that comical rhyme which mixes up the 
tenses, yet reads well, ending with : 

** To-morrow’s joys are fled away, 
I shall be happy yesterday.’’ 

Hazlitt says that “ Little traits tell large tales,” and a 
person often unconsciously reveals himself, his degree of 
culture or education, his social status or the lack of it, by 
the first words he speaks. So I realize that I’ve “got to 
gi” out of this bad habit. Will you try with me ? 


THE HUMMING-BIRD’S INN. 


BY ANNIE BRONSON KING. 


Many and highly colored are its chambers, hung with 

crimson and gold, and they are attached to a large green 
bush which grows beside the window, called the Bleeding 
Heart,—a sentimental name, bestowed, perhaps, long ago, 
which the happy-hearted flowers repudiate. The pretty 
racemes do indeed bear in the unopened blossoms crimson 
hearts, but when opening time has come, the outer petals 
become re-curved, and within the crimson chalice is set an 
urn of snow, flanked on either side by the stamens, united 
in slender, curyed columns. The two petals are joined in 
an expansion at the tip, lined with amethyst, which forms 
a little shrine where the pistil is safely hidden. Drops of 
honey, glittering like diamonds, bead the edges of the 
white expansion, serving, perhaps, to attract the bees. 
But the honey jar proper is too deeply hidden for them 
unless they fall into felonious ways and steal the sweets 
by biting a hole through the cup. The Bleeding Heart in- 
tends to preserve her honey for the humming bird, that 
dear little wanderer from the tropics, who never seems to 
be able to make up his small mind to stay with us, else 
why the incessant motion of his wings? Having found 
his “inn,” our friend visits it often, although the bush is 
under a window which is much used. Its nest, discovered 
only by the tireless watching of an invalid, is in a large 
honeysuckle, built against the trunk and covered with 
lichens ; it looks like a natural growth. It is lined with 
soft wool, and, although it sounds like a fairy tale, it is 
bound together with spider webs, and is altogether a 
fitting cradle for the living jewels, which by and by will 
develope from the two tiny eggs embedded there, The 
humming-birds must be lonely, for they have no kin among 
our birds, the Ruby-throat being the only representative 
of the family that makes its home north of Florida and 
east of the Mississippi. 
In southern lands mary species exist, confined, how- 
ever, to the New World. Their rare hues and metallic 
lustres were formerly ascribed to the poisonous plants 
from which they were supposed to obtain most of their 
food. One of the tropical kinds, a little fellow in brown, 
with pointed crest, is called fow fou, or crazy-crazy, from 
his queer motions. No humming-bird has ever lived any 
length of time in captivity; no amount of care or of their 
favorite flowers can reconcile them toa cage. Sometimes, 
if exposed to the light, they would keep up a constant 
fluttering, until the muscles of the wings became stiffened 
and the poor little things died with outstretched wings. 


In the way in which the life of the humming-bird ap- 


pears to be passed,—always on the wing,—we catch a 
hint of its relationship to birds which are in all other ways 
strikingly dissimilar, for who would ever guess that our 
swallows are akin to these tiny creatures? The plain, 
brown swifts, as one species is called, “ have developed 
among tropical West Indian and South American orchids 
the metallic gorgets and crimson crests of the humming- 
bird, while a totally unlike group of Asiatic birds have 
developed among the rich flora of India and the Malay 
Archipelago the exactly similar plumage of the exquisite 
sun-birds. Just as bees depend upon flowers and flowers 
upon bees, so the color sense of animals has created the 
bright petals of blossoms; and the bright petals have re- 
acted upon the tastes of the animals themselves, and 
through their tastes upon their own appearance.” 

The Bleeding Heart has some relatives who prefer a 
wood life ; among these is the dicentra, one of the earliest 
and most delicate of spring blossoms ; another is the climbing 
fumitory, of which Mr. Burroughs has given a very happy 
description. “This plant is a regular climber, thoug! it 
has no extra appendages for the purpose and does not 
wind, but climbs by means of its young leaf-stalks, which 
lay hold like tiny hands. The end of every branch is 
armed with a multitude of these baby hands. The flowers 
are pendent and swing like ear jewels. They are slightly 
heart-shaped, and when examined closely, look like little 
pockets made of crumpled silk, nearly white, on the inside 
or underside, and pale purple on the side toward the light, 
and shirred up at the bottom.” 

Although Wordsworth had in mind another flower 
when he penned the following lines, they apply closely to 
the Bleeding Heart. 

** You eall it ‘ Love-lies-bleeding,’—so you may, 
Though the red Flower, not prostrate, only droops, 
As we have seen it here from day to day, 

From month to month, life passing not away ; 

A Flower how rich in sadness! Even thus stoops 
(Sentient by Grecian sculpture’s marvelous power) 
Thus leans, with hanging brow and body bent 
Earthward in uncomplaining languishment, 

The dying Gladiator. So, sad Flower! 

(’ Tis Fancy guides me, willing to be led, 

Though by a slender thread. ) 

So drooped Adonis, bathed in sanguine dew 

OF his death wound, when he from innocent air 
The gentlest breath of resignation drew ; 


While Venus in a passion of despair 
Rent, weeping over him, her golden hair.”’ 


CULTIVATION OF THE EAR. 


BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH. 


The better cultivation of the ear is an object in Amer- 
ican education that could be pursued with profit. Not so 
much for enlarging its borders as for enhancing its acute- 
ness, nor even so strictly in the direction of musical per- 
ceptions, as in the appreciation of the common distine- 
tions of sounds in words, and the fine cadences of lan- 
guage. A poor reader will not be a first-rate writer, for 
a man will hardly construct harmonious sentences who 
has no sense of their proper harmony on the ear. Every 
good sentence has in it a musical poise and proportion, 
an interdependence of tone and rhythm, in prose as truly 
as in poetry, though essentially different in the two forms 
of writing. The principle is one, the application diverse ; 
as in graceful walking and perfect dancing there is a 
common demand for harmony of movement, but a radical 
difference in the methods. 

We have writers with whom words neither walk nor 
dance, and readers to correspond, who seem to be per- 
forming with a wheelbarrow over a corduroy road,—they 
are mated, let them work for one another. There are 
sounds and inflections of our tongue which, rendered at 
their best, are grating enough, as the good genius of mel- 
ody knows; words of — 

“Our northern English harsh and gattural, 


Where one must hiss, and spit, and spout, and sputter all.’’ 
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And in all dialects there is a lazy tendency to drop 
sounds that cost breath, with effect, usually, to soften and 
smooth out the gnarls of the language. ‘Ludovic and 
Clotwig become Louis; Kaiser and Kickero become Cesar 
and Cicero, and the thickest gutturals grow thin and sharp 
by usage. 

This inevitable mellowing of strength into grace is not 
to be confounded with those degradations of sound that 
go on through imperfect education and a dull ear, though 
even these are no inconsiderable sources of organic change 
in the language. The conservative force of education is 
demanded here, to resist variation, till it shall become obedi- 
ent to law, in the necessities of development. 

While English abounds in the words of a justly strong nasal 
accent, our Eastern States are credited with a vast amount 
of superfluous appeal to olfactory assistance, in pronounc- 
ing words quite innocent of any dependence on the nose. 

More people are made to say “keow” in books than 
are heard to say it in common speech. The typical 
Yankee is, mainly, the Yankee in type. Here and there 
may be found a specimen broad enough, or flat enough, 
to suit the portraiture of Sam Slick himself, but he is a 
marvel to his tribe. 

Nevertheless among the minor vices of pronunciation, 
due to carelessness and an uncultivated ear, even men 
otherwise cultivated, will furnish plentiful examples. 
What, for instance, has poor innocent r done, that so 
many kindly natures should push him out of his place. 
We have no horse in a barn, but only a miserable hawse 
in a pitiful bahn! A Yankee “ hurts his ahm” where 
an Englishman “ urts his harm,” and’ they toss squibs at 
each other for false pronunciation, which is better than in 
most quarrels, for both are right. 

In a few local cases the abused 7 receives doubtful in- 
demnity for being thrown out employment in his own 
place, by getting a job to work for w. “I sor ’im down 
in the sramp,” is a style of elocution that one would think 
so much more difficult than accuracy itself, as to be se- 
eurely guarded against by the organs of speech, and yet 
a few indulge in it. 

Again, if any responsible party has a damaging accusa- 
tion against the letter g why does he not bring it forth? 
“ Good mawnin ” is a proper prelude to a bad “ pudd’n,” 
but it is no fit salutation for a respectable man in a free- 
school community. It is hardly enough surprising to find 
intelligent farmers “ sowin’ and reapin’ the whole durin’ 
week,” and good deacons “ goin’ to meetin’ on the Sahb- 
bath,” but one is just a little tried when a lady invites her 
visitor to “ sit up to the péanner and play somethin’ from 
Bee-tho-ven.”’ It is only an unpardonable habit that sinks 
the gin the syllable ing, makes ben of been, and forgets that 
the strong consonant 7 has rights that everybody is bound 
to respect, whether he has a burr on his tongue or not. 

The rhymers are no trivial sinners against the ear. 
When a man who has enough poetic feeling to give him a 
desire to write verse, and sufficient education to encour- 
age him to attempt it, proceeds to rhyme him and in, 
time and fine, mate and take, and the like mis-alliances, 
we may certainly conclude, however acute his wits may 
be, the obtuseness of his ears disqualifies him for his 
rhyming vocation. Even then his rhythm may be fault- 
less, for the sense of equipoise in quantity is another fac- 
ulty than that which perceives the quality of a vowel 
sound, and both are independent of the musical instinct 
which perceives the mathematical intervals that separate 
pure tones. Hence, a very excellent singer may be a 
vicious reader, especially of poetry, where the two func- 
tions should be the more scrupulously differentiated, as 
the liability to confound them is greater. Though per- 
fect in “tune” he may know nothing of meter and 
rhythm. These things belong to the other ear, and no 
knowledge of quavers and semi-breves, and all the pot- 
hooks of the gamut, flagged or bannerless, will give him 
the slightest assistance in constructing or appreciating 
harmonious verse. 

The deaf and dumb from birth can do it, for they have 
the other ear. I fancy that the girl who can jump a rope 
skillfully may be trusted to have some instinctive sense of 
the movement of poetical feet, for she has organic rhythm. 
I mean the inner measure of time and weight, the plan- 
etary swing of a solid in an elastic medium. This she 
has at her toes’ ends, as the poet should have at his fingers’ 
ends. When he sits down to write he takes no ac- 


anapests or any other pests, but the tone of his thought, 
the purpose of his theme, determine the movement of his 
verse almost unconsciously; as the step slackens to a 
hushed, pensive, or even reverent pace, when one enters 
a pine grove, or as when the whole nature opens out in 
exhilaration, with the summer landscape from a breezy 
hilltop. 

Observe how the charge of the Light Brigade at Bal- 
aklava sets Tennyson’s verse into a lively gallop, like the 
rhythmical beating of horse-hoofs on the flinty ground :— 


Half-a-league, half-a-league, half-a-league onward.” 


The repeated phrase is to be read as a single word, three 
syllabled, with the accent on the first, make the troops 
rattle with the / and strike ground with the guttural, then 
pause abruptly while they gather for the new leap. As- 
suming the action to be mentally present, you hear the 
hoof-beats, and thence know how the verse came. You 
will see, too, how absurd was the rendering of that elocu- 
tionist who with deliberate, orotund swell, pronounced the 
galloping phrase as if it were the measured “ Heave-a- 
hoy!” of sailors tugging at the windlass. - The ear is re- 
sponsible for that, for a very little sense, with some ear, 
would revolt at such a rendering, while I have noticed 
quite good sense, without an ear, has not been shocked 
at it. 

Wanting in both ears, and all senses, must have been 
the recent English poet who wrote these lines, in what he 
supposed to be the heroic blank verse, which Milton dig- 
nified so uniformly, and Wordsworth—sometimes : 

** The steadfast quiet,—the ebulient fierce, — 

And the isolated low,—are forms of force 

That make the love of life. Shades of passion 
Working for an end, when found, they shrink from.’’ 

“When found make a note of,—the meaning of this,” 
adds the reviewer from whom I quote. 

But even Milton, in his old age, grew careless, or lost 
the finer quality of his ear, when he could permit such 
lines as follow to mingle with the resonant grandeur of 
his diction : 

** Only the importune Tempter still remained 
And with these words his temptation pursued.”’ 


Or these : 
**T shall let pass 
No advantage and his strength as oft assay.’’ 


** Where the Son of God 
After forty days fasting had remained.’’ 

Such lines scattered through the Paradise Regained 
might raise the doubt that the ears of the great poet 
had gone with his eyes, did not the splendor break out 
again in every page, with a greatness unsustained, but 
only less great than in Paradise Lost. 


PEBBLES FROM THE PACIFIC.—(II) 


BY ALBERT P. MARBLE, PH. D., WORCESTER. 


ON THE WAY. 


In ’49, the victims of the California fever took passage 
in ships for a six months’ voyage around Cape Horn ; or 
they crossed the continent from the Mississippi over bar- 
ren plains and almost impassable mountains, in wagons. 
The journey must have been inconceivably tedious. 
Herds of wild bison flocked across the wide stretch of 
prairie. Hostile and treacherous Indian tribes infested 
the fastnesses of the mountains. Storms and drought 
made the passage dangerous. The success of those early 
immigrants is a monument of their pluck and sturdy 
strength. 

In ’88, the trip to California is a pleasure excursion. 
In a luxurious sleeper one rolls along over the continent 
by night and by day, over broad plains, high bridges, 
through mountain gorges, with all the ease and comfort 
of a five days’ rest at a first-class hotel. There is no 
tediousness, no weariness, no annoyance on the way to 
California, if one keep his muscles relaxed and resigns 
himself to repose. One can sleep as soundly and rest as 
well in a sleeper as he can in a hotel, if he only thinks he 
ean. But he must not keep his muscles tense nor his 
nerves on the strain; and he must not be worrying about 
accidents. He must take off his clothes at night just as 
he does at home; he must sleep with his head toward the 


gount of stock in syllables, meters, dactyls, or spondees, 


engine, and with a screen in the window at his feet. The 


chances of a collision are as slight as the probability of 
being struck by lightning in bed at home; and if there js 
to be a collision for the special benefit of one passenger, 
—who is of less moment, perhaps, than he thinks,—, 
nightgown is a not inappropriate costume in which to 
crawl out with his fellow passengers. They will not be 
fastidious about dress, under the circumstances ; and jf 
his leg happens to be broken, the surgeon will not have 
the trouble of cutting off the pantaloons ! 

On one of the excufsions in San Francisco bay, General 
Howard remarked that the report of cannon produces a 
serious shock to the nervous system if the muscles are 
tense under excitement ; but if one is at ease and the 
muscles not on the strain, a bombardment will produce no 
more shock than the sound of a piano,—not so much, it 
may be remarked, as the sounds which some people can 
make on the piano, and the violin ! The same principle 
applies in railroad riding as in cannonading,—keep cool 
and rest, and let the noise go on. 

I was not able to leave my work in season to take the 
excursion train with its hundreds of teachers. I worked 
up to the last minute, and started at 10.30 p. m., Monday, 
July 9. Everybody on the train was a stranger to me, 
I slept by night and dozed by day all the way to Chicago, 
and neither talked nor wanted to talk. This gave me 
about thirty hours of complete rest. My route was via 
Pacific Junction, near Council Bluffs, Omaha, and Lin- 
coln, Neb., to Denver; and thence via Salt Lake 
City and Ogden to Sacramento, Oakland, and San Fran- 
cisco. On the way to Denver, near the southwestern part 
of Nebraska, the air was very hot; it blew across the 
platform and into the car window, and felt hot on the 
face, just like the air from an oven when you open the 
door to see if the potatoes are baked ; and the iron railing 
of the cars felt hot, like the shovel and tongs before a 
bright, open fire. But it was not uncomfortable ; the 
dry breeze evaporated the moisture from the skin so fast 
that it kept me cool. About this time J wanted to talk. 
In the smoking-room I met a gentleman and began with, 
—‘ Where are you going?” “ West,” said he, and his 
eye twinkled. Now he had discovered that I was a 
Yankee ; his answer implied a very mild snub. But in 
the pursuit of knowledge one must not be easily discour- 
aged. I ruminated briefly upon this remark, and then 
volunteered the observation that I was bound for the same 
place, and that it was large, according to my present in- 
formation, and that the goal of my travels was San Fran- 
cisco. 
been penetrated. He told me that his destination was 
the mountains of Colorado, where he intended to drive 
about and camp out with his wife and daughter. He 
proved to be a very genial and instructive traveling com- 


panion ; and later we demonstrated a fact in physics quite 


interesting to the spectators. Among the passengers was 
a gentleman, with his wife and baby-boy about a‘year old, 
who was fed on milk carried in a beer-bottle with a patent 
stopper. Most teachers are not familiar with this stopper. 
It consists of a metallic cover cushioned with soft rubber, 
which fills the neck. Around the neck of the bottle is fas- 
tened a heavy wire, and another wire hinged to this passes 
over the stopper. The hinge is so made as to form a sort 
of toggle-joint. When pressed into place, this hinge holds 
the stopper down very tightly. By pushing the hinge one 
side with the thumb, the stopper is lifted. Now, when 
the baby-boy had consumed the bottle of milk, the father 
filled the bottle with ice-water, and laid it upon the seat. 
As I stood talking with the gentleman I took the bottle in 
my hand, and immediately it burst, and my leg was wet 
from the hip to the knee. This made a little commo- 
tion, and the passengers to the rear looking up, seemed 
to think I had been holding the baby. Now it is said 
that there is a mild explosion when these beer bottles are 
opened, and it seemed as if the pressure which the slight 
warmth of the hand would produce upon the ice-water 
could not be greater. But my friend going “ West” 
demonstrated at the next stopping-place that a bottle so 
filled, if no bubble of air is left within, will always ex- 
plode. This may not be new to some; the information 
may not even be “ educational”; and yet it may avoid a 
wetting or worse for somebody who carries a bottle with 
a baby. 


— The great high-road of human welfare lies along the old high- 
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CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
[Born Sept. 12, 1829.) 


BY OLIVE E. DANA, 


1, Many years ago, among the Massachusetts hills, a boy, very 
small, but very bright and busy, and interested in all that was 
going on about him, was trudging back and forth to district school, 
helping at sugar-making in the springtime, racing over the farm in 


It requires no experience, though it needs some practice to be a 
good one. The disadvantage of the position is that it does not last 
long enough ; it is soon over. Just assoon as you get used to being 
a boy, you have to be something else, with a good deal more work 
to do, and not half so much fan.”’ 

7. And again, on the other hand, he declares: ‘‘ What the boy 
does is the life of the farm. He is the factotum, always in demand, 
always expected to do the thousand indispensable things that no- 
body else will do. After everybody else is through, he has to finish 
up. His work is like a woman's, perpetual waiting on others. He 
| is to do all the errands, to go to the store, to the post-office, and to 


summer, gathering apples in the orchards in autumn, and in the , ry all sorts of messages. If he had as many legs as a centipede, 


winter shivering in the bitter cold as he went out and in all day, | 


while in the evening he crept close to the roaring flames in the fire-| ‘tirely inadequate to the task. 


| they would tire before night. His two short limbs seem to him en- 
. The boy comes nearer to per- 


place, and listened to the songs they sung and the stories told of | petual motion than anything dak in tom only it is not altogether 
olden time. This boy was Charles Dudley Warner; his home and | a voluntary motion.’’ 


his birthplace was at Plainfield, Mass. 


8. But this boy had still his own thoughts, ambitions, and ideals. 


2. His father was a farmer, with six hundred acres of Jand and |“ If you had seen him at this time, you might have thought he was 
great herds of cattle and flocks of sheep to look after. He was a only a shabbily dressed country lad, and you never would have 
man of culture, with Puritan blood in his veins, and a writer and | guessed what beautiful thoughts he sometimes had as he went stub- 
lecturer. It was a bleak and hilly region, where the summers | bing his toes along the re road, nor what a chivalrous little fel- 


went by all too swiftly, and the winters seemed long and intermin- 
able. So strong and ruthless were the winds that one day, as the 
boy was going to school, carrying his dinner, they snatched the 


low he was.’ 
9. At thirteen he found yet another home, this time in Cazeno- 
‘via, N.Y. Here he had access to the books for which he had been 


dinner- basket out of his hand, tore away the cloak that was around hungry, and began to write himself, with the writings of Washing- 
him, and swept both away into the woods, where, in the spring, , t°" Irving for his model. At sixteen he was ready for college, and 


both cloak and basket were found again. 


3. Says Mr. Rideing, in hia Boyhood of Living Authors: 
‘* Though active, he was an imaginative and a dreamy boy, and his 
fancy transformed the common sights of the woods and fields to 
objects of chivalry and romance as he leaped from rock to rock in 
the high pastures; he was not afraid of being alone, though there 
seemed to be strange voices in the trees.’’ 

4. When he was yet a very little lad, his father died, and he 
went to live with some relatives at Charlemont, nine miles away. 
Here he was kept always busy, and though he was carefully 
trained, he saw few books. So a glimpse at the Arabian Nights 
was an event to him. He tells about it long after: ‘‘ Some big 
boy brings to school a copy of the Arabian Nights, a dog-eared 
copy, with cover, title-page, and the last leaves missing, which is 
passed around, and slyly read under the desk, and perhaps comes 
to the little boy whose parents disapprove of novel-reading and 
have no work of fiction in the house. . . . . The boy’s eyes dilate 
as he steals some of the treasures out of the wondrous pages, and 
he longs to lose himself in the land of enchantment open before 
him. He tells at home that he has seen the most wonderful book 
that ever was, and a big boy has promised to lend it to him. .. .. 
He borrows it, and conceals it in the barn, and lying in the hay- 
mow, is lost in its enchantments many an odd hour when he is sup- 
posed to be doing chores. . . . . It was through this emblazoned 
portal that the boy walked into the world of books, which he soon 
found was larger than his own, and filled with people he longed to 
know.”’ 

5. Long afterward, when he had become a man, and was already 
a famous author, he wrote a book which he called Being a Boy. 
It was mach praised, and passed through many editions. The 
poet Whittier enjoyed it so well that he read it through three times. 
This book is for the most part the true story of his seven 
years at Charlemont. They could not have been all dreary or toil- 
some, and the days were not all long and dull, or Mr. Warner 
could not have written so happily of this period of his boyhood. 

(, He says; ‘One of the best things in the world is te be » boy. 


after a year or two as clerk in a drug-store, and in the post-office, 
he entered Hamilton. In college he was very stu- 
dious, reading much, and taking part in all the 
discussions of the debating societies; beside which 
he wrote verses, essays, and stories. 

10. He graduated from Hamilton College in 
1851, taking a prize for an English essay. His 
apprenticeship at sentence-making, and his close 
study of that master of smooth-flowing, gevial 
prose, the story-teller of Tarrytown, had not been 
in vain. He spent two years with a surveying 
party in Missouri, then studicd law, married, and 
settled in Chicago. He often contributed to Put- 
nam’s Magazine, a leading periodical of that day, 
and sent occasional letters to The Hartford Press, 
whose editor was Joseph Hawley, since distin- 
guished as a general in the civil war, and as a 
senator. By and by Mr. Warner was asked to go 
to Hartford as assistant editor, 

11. Mr. Hawley soon entered the army, and 
Mr. Warner became editor-in-chief. Ere long, 
The Press was absorbed in The Hartford Courant, 
and Mr. Warner became one of the proprietors of 
the paper, with a large share of the editorial work 
aud responsibility, and he still retains that position. 
The Courant is the oldest newspaper in continuous 
existence in the United States, and is one of the 
ablest of New England journals. 

12. But having thus chosen journalism, Mr. 
Warner did not, therefore, renounce literature. 
On the contrary, his editorial duties were of such 
a character as to furnish constant incentives to lit- 
erary effort. His newspaper work has been 
‘* such as to give him a distinctively literary repu- 
tation, and a share of it was literary in form and 
motive.’”?’ When ordinary newspaper topics grew 
stale and tedious, he would write an article, ora 
series of articles, on some fresher and more agree- 
able subject. 

13, Such a series of papers he began a score of 
years ago. They were informal essays, easy and genial in style, 
humorously reflective, and quaintly fancifal. They were suggested 
by Mr. Warner's attempts to make and cultivate a garden, and 


| told of his labors and experiments, his defeats and successes therein, 


and the wisdom he had gained. He was asked to embody them in 
avolume, and Henry Ward Beecher, through his sister, Mrs, Stowe, 
then and now Mr. Warner's neighbor, offered to write an intro- 
duction. 

14. The book was called My Summer in a Garden, and was 
widely praised, Its quaint and genial humor led an English re- 
viewer to say, ‘‘ Charles Lamb might have written it, if he had had 
a garden.”’ 

15. It abounds in such sayings as these: ‘“‘No man but feels 
more of a man in the world if he have a bit of ground that he 
can call his own. However small it is on the surface, it is four 
thoosand miles deep, and that is a very handsome property.” 

16. ‘* The love of dirt is among the earliest of passions, as it is 
the latest. Mud pies gratify one of our first and best instincts. 
So long as we are dirty, we are pure. The love of digging in the 
ground (or of looking on while he pays another to do ic) is as sure 
tocome back to a man, as he is sure, at last, to go under the 
ground, and stay there.’’ 

17. ‘* While you are waiting, Nature does not wait. Her mind 
is made up. She knows jast what she will raise, and she has an 
infinite variety. ‘The most humiliating thing to me about a gar- 
den is the lesson it teaches of the inferiority of man.’’ 

18. ‘* A great many people regard growing fruit as lawful prey, 
who would not think of breaking into your cellar to take it. 
or I am not very sure that any one has a right to the whole of 
an abundant crop of fruit till he has gathered it.’’ 

19. ‘* The power of a boy is to me something fearful. Consider 
what he can do. . . . Along comes an irresponsible urchin, 
who has not been growing much longer than the tree; — and 


and with the lazy nonchalance, I doubt not, of any agent of fate, in 
whose path nothing is sacred or safe.’’ 

20. **In 1872 Mr. Warner published another book of informal 
essays, called Back Log Studies. He has edited ‘‘The Men of 
Letter Series,’’ which Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. publish, and has 
written for that series a graceful and vigorous, as well as faithful, 
Life of Washington Irving. He is known also as an able lecturer ; 
he has delivered at Princeton College, and elsewhere, four valuable 
lectures on ‘*The Relation of Literature to Life.’’? He has re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Literature from Hamilton College, 
and that of Master of Arts was conferred by Yale. He is editor 
of The Drawer in Harper's Magazine. 

21. Mr. Warner has traveled much and widely, and his books of 
travel are numerous and valuable. In 1868 he went to Europe for 
a year, writing, on his return, the book called Saunterings, and 
afterwards Baddeck. In 1875 he journed eastward again, making 
an extended tour in Egypt and the Levant, writing afterward, in 
Venice, My Winter on the Nile, and later, the book, In the Levant. 
In 1878 he published In the Wilderness, the fruit of a vacation in 
the Adirondacks: and in 1883, A Roundabout Journey, descriptive 
of travel in Sicily, Italy, Africa, and Spain. More recently, he 
has written and published a book recounting his journeyings in our 
own country, with a quiet story running through the descriptions. 
It is called Their Pilgrimage. 

22. His home is in Hartford. It isa brick house, spacious and 
inviting, and set in pleasant grounds, where ‘‘even the oak and 
chestnut trees have an air of comfort and welecome.’’ The house 
within is literally lined with books, pictures, and the spoils of 
travel, It contains old pictures from Spain, precious stones from 
the Alhambra, curtains and rugs from the East, and tiles from the 
city of Damascus. 

23. Mr. Warner is interested in all questions of the day. He 
has devoted much attention and given much time to the investiga- 
tion and consideration of prison reform. He often discusses educa- 
tional topics. He is an enthusiastic believer in the classic culture, 
and has repeatedly spoken in its defence. 

24. He says of reading: ‘‘ Reading to any intellectual purpose 
requires patience and abstraction and continuity of thought. The 
habit of real reading is not acquired by the perusal of newspapers, 
nor by the swift dash which people give to the cheap publication, 
which is to be had for the picking up, and is usually valued accord- 
ingly.”’ 

25. This is the definition he gives of education: ‘‘ By education 
I do not mean the teaching of knowledge and the imparting of in- 
formation, learning from books or any other source. I mean edu- 
cation in the original signification of the word: that is, discipline, 
the development of unknown, unused powers, a restoration of lost 
power, in short, a training and bringing out of all the powers and 
faculties that go to make up a man, sound in mind, in morals, in 
body.”’ 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


TEACHING COMPOSITION. 


BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, CINCINNATI. 


In many schools in Germany I found a consistent 
course prescribed for exercises in composition. Instead 
of detailing this course, I prefer to state the principle upon 
which it is based. It starts with the presumption that 
one cannot prepare a good soup without a marrow-bone ; 
that is to say, thoughts must be at hand to express 
thoughts. The dressing of the thoaghts may be different, 
like the taste and flavor of the soup; individual tastes and 
available means decide that. Therefore, all practice in 
composition writing in the upper grades is based upon 
some thought-bearing study, or, in other words, each com- 
position is a summary, an extract, as it were, of some les- 
son given in history, geography, botany, zoblogy, physics ; 
yea, even arithmetic offers suitable subjects for composi- 
tion. A perfect analysis of a problem worked out orally 
is sometimes fixed in writing, and the teacher thus hits 
two flies with one stroke; he fixes in the minds of his 
pupils a logical train of mathematical thought, and assists 
language by exercising it. 

Such a composition lesson is not a terror, as it is so fre- 
quently in schools where compositions are required with- 
out the wherewithal to make them. They tell a disgust- 
ing story of the women in a tenement house in Paris. 
One of them called to her neighbor across the courtyard 
to lend her her ham bone for a soup; her husband was 
“mortally bad” that morning, and needed something 
strengthening. ‘The answer came: Madame Somebody- 
else had borrowed it, but as soon as it was returned it 
would be at Madame’s disposal. Every time I see an 
attempt at making compositions of nothing that ham bone 
occurs to my mind. Whether these German teachers 
ever heard that ham bone story is immaterial ; one thing 
is certain, their pupils make compositions upon subjects 


in five minutes takes off every pear and retires into safe obscurity. 


In five minutes the remorseless boy has undone your work of years, 


with which they are familiar, and express thoughts which, 
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if they are not their own originally, at least have become 
their own. 

The pupils learn the use of capital letters and punctu- 
ation marks, making headings and paragraphs, etc., by 
studying these difficulties in their reading matter. Some- 
times a perfect piece is put on the board, and all the sim- 
ple rules of composition are carefully reviewed,—why a 
comma is placed there and there; why a paragraph here ; 
why a capital letter there; and so on. One day,—it was 
in a school in Thuringia,—I found an old joke of mine (I 
mean a joke which I had often used). On the board was 
placed the following stanza without punctuation marks : 

There is a lady in our land 

Who has ten nails on every hand 
Five and twenty on hands and feet 
All this is true and no conceit. 

The children were allowed to laugh at these lines to 
their heart's content, until one of them suddenly stopped 
laughing ; growing sober, and then raising his hand, said : 
“ Teacher, I know how to make sense of it, Let me cor- 
rect it.” The teacher allowed him to do it, and quickly 
stepping forward, he changed the rhymes thus : 

There is a lady in our land 

Who has ten nails; on every hand 
Five, and twenty on hands and feet. 
All this is true and no conceit. 

It was a pleasure to see the disappointment of those 
who “hadn’t seen it,” and the triumphant mien of him 
who had. The lines were allowed to remain on the board 
during the lesson as a memento of the importance of 
punctuation marks. 

Whenever I listened to a lesson in history, or botany, 
or some other thought-bearing and hence thought-awaken- 
ing study, the teacher wound up by saying, “ Now write 
out an account of this lesson.” This was done in the 
classroom or at home, as circumstances determined. The 
composition-books I saw gave evidence of the fertility of 
that kind of instruction. Not every composition written 
is entered in the composition-book. Many are written on 
the slate or a slip of paper, but weekly, at least one is re- 
corded on the pages of the blankbook. I saw but one 
school in which this was over-done; namely, in which a 
composition was entered in the blankbook every day: 
Alluding to his consumption of red ink, the colleagues of 
that teacher accused him of “ liking to wade in gore.” 

It seeins to be a rule in Germany to correct the written 
work of pupils with red ink; but most teachers have 
adopted the universally known proof-reader’s marks, which 
simplifies the work of the corrector and requires of the 
pupil to do the actual correcting himself. 

As to the course, I only need to say, that it begins with 
copying and dictation in the two lowest grades; then fol- 
low free reproductions of given models, and thus slowly 
the power of producing is strengthened, until at the close 
of the six years’ course the pupils are well prepared in 
giving an account of a story they read, or in writing out a 
description of a scene or a phenomenon they saw, or in re- 
producing a train of thought developed in a lesson. I 
could have given my readers a very convincing proof of the 
good results of this work by copying a few of the compo- 
sitions from the books I inspected. As a matter of self- 
evidence, however, I should have been obliged to render 
them in English, and I should not have been able to imi- 
tate them in their “ pristine youth and beauty.” 


EXERCISES ON ADJECTIVES. 


BY LILY SHERMAN RICE. 


Probably there is no hour so unsatisfactory to the ordi- 
nary teacher as the hour she spends with her English 
composition-class. The study, for whatever reason, is not 
one in which boys and girls are easily interested. It 
seems to them remote from the uses of their daily life, 
—pointless, therefore, and unattractive. This impression 
of theirs is wholly false, of course. But since it is their 
impression, it must not be ignored. Every effort must 
be made to remove it. Every device must be used 
to make the work directly and manifestly practical, 
even at the risk of some apparent loss in symmetry and 
scope. Topics of every-day conversation must be dis- 
cussed. The scholars must be led to notice their common 


series of exercises in the use of adjectives may prove help- 
ful. 

Show the scholars, to begin with, how much they need 
training in this particular line. Appoint two or three of 
them to keep watch of the school conversation for a few 
days, and bring in a list of the different adjectives in use. 
They will be surprised to find itso short. Or let a record 
be kept, perhaps for one day only, of a// the adjectives 
heard, in the order in which they were heard. The 
amount of repetition will be astonishing. [This second 
experiment will be more striking if the record can also 
show the number of nouns for which these hard-worked 
adjectives have been made to do service. ] 

When the state of the school vocabulary has been suffi- 
ciently discussed, have each scholar bring a list of the 
different adjectives he hears, at home, on the street, in 
the horse-cars, at lectures, everywhere. [A list of those 
found in reading, with a comparison of newspaper adjec- 
tives, book adjectives, and the like, would be of much in- 
terest. But this might prove too elaborate an undertak- 
ing, unless the literature and composition classes should 
somehow join forces.] The reading of all these lists, with 
the teacher’s comments upon the use and abuse of partic- 
ular words, will ensure a lively recitation for once at least. 

An indefinite variety of exercises, many of them as en- 
tertaining as games, may be devised for the lesson hour. 
See who can write the most adjectives in a given time, — 
say in five minntes. This seems too easy to be worth 
while. Everybody will have a long list to show. But 
the experiment can readily be made hard. Try it a sec- 
ond time, with restrictions. Rule out all words except 
those beginning with the letter / ; those of three syllables ; 
those denoting properties of matter ; those having a moral 
significance; and so on. The teacher herself will be sur- 
prised to see how slowly her pencil moves. [For the 
teacher must play these “games” along with the rest. 
How proud she will be the first time she finds herself 
fairly beaten!] It will take but little longer, and will 
add much to the interest, to have each player keep a 
score, as in the familiar verbarium, counting one for 
every word that nobody beside himself has. Occasion- 
ally the class might choose sides, spelling-match fashion. 

For another exercise, which may or may not be im- 
promptu on the part of the class, let the teacher prepare 
a list of substantives for each of which the scholars are to 
suggest a certain number of adjectives. The character 
of the list will vary with different classes. It will be 
most acceptable in proportion as it reflects the current 
conversation. Its length, too, will be regulated with ref- 
ence to the length of the recitation period. It should be 
short enough to allow abundant time for discussion. The 
list given below has been made unduly long, in the at- 
tempt to show what a range of subjects is available. 

(1) Mrs. Cleveland. (2) A presidental contest. (3) A 
baseball game. (4) A sunset. (5) A crazy quilt. (6) A 
mosquito. (7) Jay Gould. (8) Moonlight. (9) The 
Youth's Companion, (10) An agreeable boy or girl. 
(11) A disagreeable boy or girl.- (12) A popular novel. 
(13) An unpopular novel. (14) A nihilist. 

Take up one substantive at a time, as the scholars’ lists 
are read, and choose from all the adjectives presented 
the six or eight which are peculiarly its own. Have these 
written on the blackboard beside it. If it seems desirable 
to introduce the element of competition here, too, take 
pains to find out which scholars have had most adjectives 
admitted to the selected list. [Since the teacher must 
act as umpire here, she will have to count herself out of 
the contest. 

Exercises of this sort give opportunity for an indefinite 
amount of questioning. For example: Name as many 
adjectives as you can which are each applicable to only 
one of these named; Fantastic, facile. What adjectives 
are applicable to both (7) and (14)? Vigorous, resolute, 
persistent. To (2) and (3)? Close, exciting, tedious. 
To (2) but not to (3)? Virulent, scandalous. To (1) 
and (7)? Successful, adroit, discreet, astute. What 
adjectives in our list can be applied only to persons? 
To things? What to both? What adjective is often in- 
correctly applied to (8)? Gorgeous. To how many of 
these substantives can you apply the adjective “ fascinat- 
ing?” Can you name an adjective which can be used 
still more often ? 


faults and to realize that the object of the composition- 
class is to correct them, With these purposes in view, a. 


This adjective drill can be varied and prolonged at the 
discretion of the teacher, It has been suggested here 


merely as one means to an end, the end being to awaken 
interest in the general study of which it forms only 
part. But it might be very plausibly proposed as ay 
end in itself. Probably there are no errors short of those 
which come of downright “bad grammar,” that obtrude 
themselves in ordinary speech like errors in the use of 
adjectives. Not a day passes without our hearing a crit. 
icism exaggerated, a compliment spoiled, an opinion mis. 
represented, because the speaker had not at comman( 
the adjective that he needed. A nice discrimination ix 
the choice of words is one of the shibboleths among edu- 
cated people. The teacher who helps her scholars to at- 
tain it, and the habits of accuracy and truth-telling that 
go ‘with it, need not reproach herself for having wasted 
her time on a matter of petty detail. 


MAGIC CIRCLE OF CIRCLES. 
BY WINTHROP. 


This curious and interesting circle was invented by 
Dr. Franklin, and bas the same properties and _ is 
founded on the same principles governing the magic 
square of squares. 

The circle consists of eight concentric rings, each di- 
vided by radii into eight equal parts; within the circular 
spaces thus formed are written the numbers from 12 to 
75 inclusive, and in the middle is placed the number 12 
also. It possesses the following properties : 

1. The sum of all the numbers in any ring together 
with the center number is 360, the number of degrees in 
a circumference. 


2. The sum of the numbers between two consecutive 
radii together with the number in the middle is 360. 

3. The sum of the numbers in any half ring, taken 
either above or below the double horizontal line, with half 
the middle number is 180. 

4. If any four adjoining numbers, as if in a square, be 
taken, their sum, together with half the middle number, 
is 180. 

5. Half the sum of the numbers of opposite radii plus 
the number in the center is 360. 

6. The sum of the numbers in any two half rings above 
or below the double horizontal line together with the 
number at the center is 360. 

7. The sum of the four numbers forming the extreme 
ends of any two consecutive numerical radii, together with 
half the middle numbers is 180. The same holds true 
if for the four end numbers are substituted any four 
numbers equally distant from these four ends. 


ALGEBRAIC FACTORING. 


BY HENRY A. JONES, NEW YORK CITY. 
Author of “An Aid to Numerical Calculation.” 

The author of one of the modern and most approved 
algebras has made, in substance, the following statement : 
He says that A + B, each letter of which, effected with 
an exponent, which contains the same odd, prime factor 
ean be faetored. As for example a® + 5°, or a® +- 0°. 
I accept the statement as a law. Inasmuch as he has de- 
fined, he has likewise restricted it. The definition im- 
plies restriction. 

Every algebra which the writer has seen, contains the 
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statement that a* +- ? cannot be factored; otherwise, 
that it is a prime quantity. A? + B? has two factors 
which multiplied together will produce the quantity. 
One factor is a binominal; viz., a”s +. 6%; the other a 
trinominal ; viz., a*s —a% -+4+*:, 4 and B can each 
represent a number which is a cube. Each factor and 
each term thereof will, under that condition, be an in- 
teger. For example, let a8; let b= 27: then a? 
& = 64 + 729 = 793: a%® + 6% 44 9— 13: a's 
— a% b*s= 16 — 36 + 81 = 61:13 x 61793. 
The point may now be raised by the intelligent teacher 
that a* ++ J has been factored only in a restricted sense. 
Should this be admitted as a fact, then the following 
statement should likewise be admitted ; viz., a* + 0+ is 
not a prime quantity except in a restricted sense. To 
those who would raise the point named, I would ask the 
following question: Is the square root of a binominal 
surd (so called) a problem? Should it be said that it is, 
then to the one proclaiming it I would say that a? + 0? 
is not in any sense a prime quantity. If the latter asser- 
tion is to be rejected, the former, likewise, should be. 


“ Consistency ! thou art a jewel.’’ 
I have written this, and invite comment. 


** Come one, come all! This rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I.’’ 

An Arithmetical Problem.— A and B have unequal 
sums of money. 4} of A’s money equals , of B's. 
Each expends $12. After such expenditure } of A’s 
money equals } of B’s money. Required the sums that 
A and B originally had. 


Problem 2 — Find the dimensions of three right tri- 
angles whose areas are equal to each other, and whose 
sides can be represented by integers. 

The above can be solved by numerical laws. Study 
the relations and properties of number, and then the 
reader may find the laws for their solution. 


FACTS. 


WORDS, 

Lauguage and thought are inseparable.— Max Muller. 

A ban don, ad, to, bandum, public proclamation, meaning the 
most extreme and pronounced severing of connection. De sert, de, 
strong negative, severe, to bind together, i. e. leaving one to whom 
we have been formally bound. 

Forsake, A. 8., for, against, sacan, defend with, i. e. leaving one 
with whom we have been associated in some voluntary endeavor. 
The three agree in the idea of separation, but differ in their empha- 
sis. The root idea with abandon is the absoluteness of the separa- 
tion, its irrevocable nature; with desert it is the leaving of that 
which or those to whom we were supposed to be securely bound, 
hence its special application to the army, desertion from which 
merits and receives severe punishment as acrime. We may alan- 
don friends or a profession, we deser: neither except it be in an 
emergency when duty would bind us to loyalty. e may desert 
a wife or children. The root idea of forsake is leaving one with 
whom we have been engaged in defence of somebody or thing, or 
with whom we have been engaged in striving for something. The 
thought is upon the previous natural attachment. In the case of 
abandon the thought is purely upon the separation; in desert it is 
upon the violence done to law, duty, etc. ; in forsake it is upon the 
violence done conscience, or the moral sense. Abandoned, therefore, 
is worse than the participial signification of either of the other; to 
be deserted implies no more than misfortune, to be forsaken implies 
no action on the part of the one spoken of, but to be abandoned has 
come to mean, from the fact that the — is laid upon the 
utter separation, irreclaimably wicked. his difference is largely 
due to the fact that in desert and forsake the emphasis is upon the 
previous relation rather than the separation. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Cattle are slaughtered by electricity in Russia. 

An electrical training school has been established in Germany. 

Two large quicksilver mines have been opened in Cuba. 

Aristotle founded the science of botany about 347 B. C. 

There are forty-three schoolhouses built of logs in Iowa. 

The world’s consumption of wheat is about 2,165,000,000 bushels. 

It is proposed to make a canal connection between Paris and 
“=, are made of paper, and are lighter and more durable 
than glass. 

The cocoa tree is an evergreen, and resembles a young cherry 
tree in appearance. 

Some 50,000,000 pounds of cotton seed oil were used last year in 
the United States to adulterate lard. 

It is estimated that 5,000,000 tons of coal Cp tag meg in Lon- 
don, of which nearly 2,000,000 are wasted in the form of smoke 


as. 

Telegraph poles are preserved in Norway by making an auger 
hole about two feet from the ground, in which four or five ounces 
of sulphate of copper in coarse crystals are placed and plogged in. 
The chemical is gradually absorbed by the wood until its whole 
outer surface turns of a greenish hue. The sulphate requires an 
occasional renewal, and is said to be a perfect preservative. 

It is written of Voltaire that when, in his painful effort to learn 
English, he discovered that the letters a-g-u-e spelt agu, a word of 
two syllables, but if you increased the length by adding two more 
letters, and so got p-l-a-g-u-e, the word became one syllable, and 
was pronounced *‘ plag,”” he threw the book across the room, fairly 
danced in rage, ik wished in his own bitter way that one-half of 
the lish nation might have the ‘‘ ague’’ and the 


Phonographic Magasine 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


STORMS AND WATER IN A WHIRL. 


The following article is very instructive, and will be all the more 
so if some one will explain why water flowing out of a tub in the 
ease supposed has a whirling motion. We know the fact, but do 
not understand the reason. At least some of us do not. 

Why does the water always whirl, and particularly in the same 
direction with the hands of a clock ? QUERIST. 


HOW STORMS ARE MADE, 


Our earth only receives a small fractional part of the sun’s heat; 
but, whatever that may be in the year, more or less than the aver- 
age, the entire surface of our earth must feel and be subject to the 
effects. And one thing is certain—namely, that a year or series of 
years of excessive sunlight will inevitably be years and seasons of 
excessive atmospheric disturbances, because increase of heat will 
produce excess of evaporation, excessive precipitation; and, during 
a prevalence of this excess of sun-heat, there must be, over limited 
areas, violent storms, both summer and winter. 

When very large areas of the atmosphere have been, by excess of 
heat, brought into an unequal state, as large areas of lower stratum 
of bhighly-heated air and vapor, which is also intensely electric, the 
conditions to produce san‘-spouts, water-spouts, and tornadoes, 
are fully ripe. The upper and colder layer of the atmosphere can- 
not cool the lower highly-heated and vapor-laden stratum so evenly 
and quickly as to prevent vents in the form of funnels forming from 
the lower stratum to the higher stratum, causing a rupture which 
takes place upward in a pipe form just as water in a tank or basin, 
having a bottom means for discharge by a pipe flows out with a 
whirling motion — in our northern hemisphere always iu the direc- 
tion of the hands of a clock—and so the heated, highly electric and 
excessively vapor-laden atmosphere breaks into the cold atmos- 
phere above when at the level of the ‘‘dew point”’ invisible vapor 
becomes visible, parting with its latent heat, which so rarifies the 
air as to force some of the condensed atmosphere in visible clouds, 
mounting thousands of feat above the condensed dew point into a 
region above the highest peaks of the highest mountain. 

To feed this pipe, or, as in some cases, pipes, the lower stratum 
flows in from ali sides to rotate and ascend with the intense velocity 
of steam power, sufficient to produce all the disastrous effects of the 
wildest tornado, there being almost a vacuum at the ground or 
water line, as the phenomenon may be on the land or over the sea. 
On the land trees are twisted and uprooted, houses are unroofed, 
solids of various kinds are lifted from the earth, and human beings 
have been blown away like dead leaves. There are, also, records of 
railway wagons having been blown off the rails. In deserts entire 
caravans have been buried beneath a mountain of blown sand— 
camels, horses, and men; while in Egypt there are ruins of cities, 
massive temples and monuments deep buried in the adjoining desert 
sand. At sea many a good ship caught by a tornado has been over- 
whelmed and gent to the bottom whole.—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


ROMAN PRONUNCIATION. 


In response to Mr. Rolfe in your issue of July 5th, I will state 
that I adopted the Roman pronunciation of Latin in 1874. The 
grammar of Professor Gildersleeve was my authority and guide. 
My adhesion to the Roman is not merely theoretical, but real and 
practical. Neither is it partial, bat in toto, I teach and permit no 
other in the classroom, except in the case of such advanced students 
as fall under my instruction at a time when they have nearly com- 
pleted their study of Latin. In such case I am unwilling to 
attempt the task of reducing their barbarous jargon to anything 
systematic, and ignore the subject of pronunciation except by per- 
sonal example, 

I have never found the slightest difficulty in teaching beginners 
the Roman pronunciation. They take to it as smoothly and pleas- 
antly as ducks to water. And naturally so. For they know no 
pronunciation of Latin, and are ready to accept such as you give 
them. But to change the pronunciation of the ‘‘ old ones,’’—ah! 
hoe opus, hic est labor. 

The so-called English pronunciation, as it exists in practice, is 
simply no pronunciation at all, is without system, reveals in its 
results, at least, no application of definite rules and principles, and, 
sooth to say, makes one shudder to hear it. People who adhere to 
the English cannot afford to quote Latin before a scholarly 
audience. 

So far as the Continental method is concerned, I doubt really if 
there is such a thing. It means, of course, the pronunciation of 
England and Continental Earope,—a pronunciation which, though 
uniform in its main essentials, is so deeply colored with the pecul- 
iarities of the various native tongues, as to be lacking in the scien- 
tific quality of exactness and precision. 

The Englishman who would pronounce clerk clark, might be ex- 
pected to play pranks in any system of pronunciation. As to the 


function of the Latin poets in the matter of teaching pronunciation, 
some of your correspondents advance singular ideas. We teach a 
well-defined system of pronunciation from the start, that the pupil 
may be able to pronounce smoothly and correctly whatever Latin 
comes to him in regular course. We cannot wait until we reach 
the regular autbors, for the opportunity of teaching pronunciation. 
When we reach Vergil we want to teach the facts of hexameter 
verse, not pronunciation. And so with Horace, where peculiarly 
the student will find work enough in varieties of meter. If the 
pupil’s pronunciation is not pretty well fixed when he enters Vergil 
it will be in ‘* a pretty fix’? when he leaves it. I believe that the 
reading of this author should be deferred as long as possible. It 
is poetry of a high order. It is full of mythology and history. 
Morever, like all poetry, its syntax abounds in poetic licenses, vio- 
lations of grammar, figures of speech, inversions of thought, and 
such things as are permitted only to the “divine frenzy.’’ It 
should not be read until the student has a knowledge of case and 
proposition syntax and some history and mythology. I once knew 
it, at a leading university, to be assigned to the senior class. 

1 would earnestly recommend brother teachers to adopt the 
Roman pronunciation, and to do it at once. It is scientific, con- 
ceded by all eminent scholars, and what is more to the point with 
some, officially decreed by the philological association of New Eng- 
land, headquarters at Cambridge, I believe. I will add that this 


other half the/ 


learned body of Thebans was, as usual, several years behind, since | 

the Roman pronunciation had, in a certain benighted section of our 

country, come to stay, ten before, E. Binrorp, | 
Independence, Texas, 1 


KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND, GIVING EVENTS 
IN EACH REIGN.* 


William o’ercame slain Harold’s Saxon band, 
And brought his Norman followers to the land. 
Death stopped Red Witlliam’s arbitrary reign, 

In the New Forest hunting he was slain.— 

No right had Henry to the vacant throne, 

But with his brother’s wealth he seized the crown. 
Stephen from Maud the throne of England tore, 
Wasting our fertile land with civil war. 


Imperious Becket at Henry’s wish was slain, 

Then he was scourged his pardon to obtain.— 

Returning homeward from his first Crusade, 

Richard by guile was seized and prisoner made. 

To keep the throne John to the Pope applies, 

Signs Magna Charta and detested dies. 

Henry's want of faith raised wars he could not quell, 

And forced his warlike barons to rebel. — 

First Edward conquered Wales, with Scotland fought fierce 


wars, 
And gave his country just and useful laws. 


Edward the Second let worthless favorites rule his mind 
And to his son his ill-kept throne resigned. — 

Third Edward conquered France on C ’s battlefield, 
And to his arms did warlike Scotland yield.— 

Rebellion troubled Richard's early reign, 

By Lancaster deposed, confined, and slain. 


Usurping Henry proved both wiss and brave, 
Increasing England’s power on the wave, 
Prudent in council, fearless in the strife, 

Fifth Henry thus atoned his mis-spent early life. 
Too weak to reign, his queen received his power, 
Sixth Henry died « a prisoner in the tower. . 


Mothers who lost their sons in Edward’s cause, 
Long mourned the rival rose’s fatal wars. — 

To gain the throne his youthful nephew filled, 
Ambitious Richard caused him to be killed. 

Vain Richard’s crimes, but two years did he reign, 
And fell in fight on Bosworth’s fatal plain. 


Seventh Henry, two imposters humbled to the ground, 

And in his reign America was found. 

Eighth Henry through England the monkish power broke, 
And fearlessly cast off the Papal yoke. 

Sixth Edward, wise and good, too soon resigned bis breath, 
And England mourned her youthful monarch’s death. 
Mary lost Calais, long she mourned the deed, 

And on her subjects forced the Roman creed. 

Elizabeth with glory long did reign, 

But Mary’s unjust death her fame must stain. 


James, the weak pedant, sat on Scotland’s throne, 
And to the realm of England joined his own. 
Charles against Parliament his forces led, 

And on the fatal scaffold lost his head. 

His conquering arms to Moor did Cromwell bring, 
In all except the crown he led as king. 

To pleasure prone yet strictly did he reign, 
England rejoiced to see their king again. 

James the Pope’s power tried to make his own, 
His people rose and drove him from the throne. 
Wiiliam was called to guide the vacant helm, 
And with his consort jointly ruled the realm. 
Thoughout Anne’s reign resounded war's alarms, 
The great but barren victories graced her arms. 


The exiled Stuarts in firet King George’s reign, 
Sought to retrieve the English crown in vain. 

To George the Second’s power the Stuarts yield, 

Lost their last hope on Culloden’s field. 

In good King George’s long and glorious reign 

We end our wars and lasting peace regain. 

Under Fourth George’s sway commerce and wealth increase, 
The arts they flourished, and all discord ceased. 

To all his subjects Fourth William was endeared, 
Asa good king his memory is revered. 

Victoria reigns, may that almighty Power, 

Who rules the hearts of kings, his blessings shower. 
Upon her hearth and home, guard her through cares, 
And for her welfare hear her subjects’ prayers. 


* The accompanying poem is a rare specimen of historic instruction 
taken from an old pamphlet entitled, ** An Ancient History,” and in- 
tended to be used in the schools of the olden times, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— What is the largest printing press known in the world ? 
Utica, N. Y. C. A. 
R. Hoe & Co., the noted press makers, have made a press for 
the New York Te/egram which is said to be the largest ever made. 
It weigns fifty tons, and can take 144,000 single sheet impressions 
per hour, or send off 75,000 Telegrams in the same time. There 
are over 11,000 separate pieces in the press. 


— How many cities can boast of half a million inhabitants ? 
Galveston, Tex. QUERIST. 
There are thirty-five cities in the world having more than one- 
half million inhabitants. Of these New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Chicago, and St. Louis are in the United States. 


—How far has the human voice been heard ? I mean, of course, 
without the aid of a telephone or other instrument. 

Eliot, Me. a. 
It has been asserted that the human voice has been heard across 
the Strait of Gibraltar, a distance of ten miles, At a political 
meeting held near Portland. Me., recently, sentences of the speech 
made by one of the gentlemen speaking in the open air are 
said to have been plainly heard a mile away. 


— Please give the size of the celebrated ‘‘ Black Hole’’ of In- 
dia, also the number of persons confined in it, and the number that 
survived their confinement. B. 
Burlington, Vt. 

The ‘‘ Black Hole”’ was 18 feet by 18, containing 324 square 
feet. In this 146 persons were imprisoned. After eleven hours’ 
confinement all were dead but 23. These were taken out in fever 
from which, however, they recovered. A small grated window wae 


the only means of ventilating the dungeon, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER 6, ’88. 


Tue Industrial School article is attractive. 
THE greatest month in the year for magazines. 


DELIGHTFUL weather for the first week of school in 
the East. 


We congratulate the Teachers’ Bureaus upon their 
season’s success. 


Don’r fail to find time, by and by, for the exercise on 
Charles Dudley Warner. 


Tue Ohio celebration at Columbus, of the settlement 
of the Northwest Territory, opens grandly, and our friend 
W. 8. Goodnough, superintendent of drawing in that city, 
has made the art exhibit one of its leading features. 


One of the latest experiments regarding teachers and 
their methods oréurred in connection with the annual con- 
vention of the Music Teachers’ National Association held 
in Chicago recently, of which we have already spoken at 
length editorially. Twoclasses of children were carefully 
trained, one in the staff method and the other by the 
Tonic Sol-fa system, each class having received twenty 
lessons with special reference to this occasion. The same 
exercises were placed in the hands of the classes, to be 
sung at sight. It is needless to say that the audience was 
greatly interested in such an exhibit. 


Prever’s OsservATIons of “The Senses and the Will” 
in the “International Education Series” is well worth 
owning and reading by every teacher not so much for 
what it teaches, valuable as that is, but as a revelation of 
the way in which every parent, especially, may study the 
child-mind. Professor Preyer has made the most thor- 
ough and systematic record of observations of the child 
that has yet appeared. He kept a complete diary of all 
childish acts and the acquisition of new powers from the 
birth of his son to the end of his third year; occupied 
himself with him at least three times a day, guarding him, 
as far as possible, against such training as children usually 
receive. The record is enriched by notes of observation 
of other children and contributions from other persons. 


Amone the many pleasant things done by the citizens 
of San Francisco for the teachers in attendance at the 
National Convention, perhaps no one thing will give more 
pleasure to a greater number than the recognition of the 
services rendered the cause of education by Miss Josephine 


(. Locke, whose exhibit from the St, Louis schools took 


the first prize. Miss Locke has not only rendered the 
schools of St. Louis eminent service in giving them 
prominence among American cities, but has done the 
country a service by bringing them to the front in the ed- 
ucational work of the world. The teachers of San Fran- 
cisco presented her with an elegant ring, and also passed 
the following resolutions : 


Whereas, It has been the privilege of some of the teachers of 
San Francisco to listen to a series of instructive and elevating 
lectures given by Miss Locke of St. Louis on the subject of “ Art 
in Our Public Schools,’’ based upon a practical growth from be- 
ginners, and extending through the several grades; and 

Whereas, Said lectures were spontaneous, from her govdness of 
heart and sympathetic feeling for all co-workers; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we whose privilege it has been to listen to these 
‘ talks,”’ do extend to her our heart-felt and grateful thanks. 

Resolved, That our thanks be tendered to Miss Fruchte of St. 
Louis for her able paper on “‘ The Literary Side ef Art.”’ 

Resolved, That our thanks are due and hereby offered to Miss 


Edmunds, to whose kind hospitality and thoughtfulness we owe 
this rare opportunity. R. F. EN@uisu, Chairman Com. 


San Francisco, Aug. 18, ’88. 


SOMETHING NEW AT HARVARD. 


Harvard College is progressive, not alone in its advo- 
cacy of eclectics, of the woman’s Annex, of “ non-attend 
ance at prayers,” and other organic modifications, but the 
internal arrangements and classroom methods are contin- 
ually advancing. In 1880 the professors, by the aid of 
the librarian, began to assist the pupils systematically in 
their reading and stady. A professor has an alcove as- 
signed him, under his name, to which his students have 
access at all hours of the day with the privilege of taking 
a book from the room over night. In this alcove are placed 
the volumes that the professor wishes his classes to study. 
In 1880 thirty-five professors reserved for their alcoves 
3,330 books, and in 1886 fifty-six professors reserved 
5,840 books. In 1880 41,986 books were taken from 
these alcoves, and in 1886 60,195 were taken. It is said 
that this simple departure has had a remarkable effect 
upon the intellectual activity and habits of the students. 


VACCINATION. 


There is always more or less of an outery against the 
laws requiring vaccination certificates before children are 
admitted to the public schools, and teachers should be 
prepared with facts and arguments, though we would not 
take the time or trouble to argne the question except in 
extreme cases. Dr. Thorne Thorne has recently pro- 
duced some facts which every teacher should have at 
command. Heshows conclusively that small-pox has been 
practically uprooted in England in fifty years. In the five 
years from 1838 to 1842 the death rate from this disease 
was 11.5 to 100,000 per year, while from 1880 to 1884 it had 
sunk to 1.3 to 100,000 per year; i.e., less than one eleventh. 
This is not only due to the vaccination of those exposed to 
the disease, but the children of vaccinated parents are pro- 
tected by such vaccination. True, great care should be 
taken to have the most skillful vaccination, but the law is 


the next month is the teacher’s trying time in this regard. 


CHANGE OF HEART. 


We speak it reverently when we say that the magazines 
and the magazine-like religious papers have evidently 
met with a change of heart educationally, and if it proves 
to be a genuine conversion, rather than a mere camp- 
meeting revivalistic effervesence, we shall esteem this the 
most important year for public schools in our day. It 
has been vexatious to see the flippancy with which they 
have in the past spoken of the teachers, and when there 
has been any remonstrance it has found no place in their 
columns. Their motto has been “ millions for attack but 
nothing for defence.” 

At length, however, there is a universal attention to 
the interests of the schools which we should have wel- 
comed any way, but which we welcome with greatly in- 
tensified pleasure because of the contrast. It is rumored 
by the mischievous critic that the reason for this sudden 


devotion to the cause of education is to be found in the 
success of the Forum that made the interest of the pupil, 


as essential as the custom of fire insurance is wise, and 


student, and teacher its chief attraction, showing conclu- 
sively that there was an appreciative field for. such en- 
deavor. The Popular Science Monthly has always de- 
voted much space to matters of interest to teachers, and is 
now leading all competitors, unless it be the Forum. 
The Atlantic Monthly for August had two articles of 
exceptional merit from the pens of President Eliot and 
Horace E. Scudder, both of Cambridge. Harper's Mag- 
azine has had a series of brilliant articles on the col- 
leges, and the Helectic had many articles of rare value 
upon special subjects in the sciences. The Century 
for September makes a specialty of educational questions. 
Harper's Bazaar has a weekly article of great value from 
the pen of Col..T. W. Higginson, of Cambridge, and the 
Christian Union for Aug. 23, had an Educational Sup- 
plement, while other magazines and papers are sure to 
follow in their wake. 


SEPTEMBER CENTURY. 


The Century for September makes its best bid for the 
teacher’s interest and patronage. This magazine has 
made itself an international reputation, second to none in 
the world, by dealing with popular subjects in a grand 
way, and when the management follows the great Mid- 
summer Number by an Educational Number it shows the 
appreciation of the purchasing power of the schoolmaster 
and the importance of a great interest. 

The literary brilliancy, evidence of research, and 
thought power of the articles will give entire satisfaction 
regardless of topics treated. George R. Parkin’s illus- 
trated article upon “Uppingham, An Ancient School 
Worked on Modern Ideas,” is not only a classical setting 
for the famous school of Edward Thring, but is the best 
brief argument we ever saw for boarding-school training. 
Charles M. Carter, whose illustrated article in these col- 
umns some months since attracted much attention, makes 
one of the keenest presentations of “The Industrial Idea 
in Education ” that has yet appeared, because it is direct, 
suggestive, practical. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s biograph- 
ical sketch of Edward Rowland Sill, the teacher-poet, is 
as fascinating a bit of work as one often sees. Rev. T. 
T. Munger, who has the most of a literary instinct of any 
Congregational clergyman in the country perhaps, fur- 
nishes an article upon “‘ The University and the Bible,” 
from which we shall: make copious selections at another 
time, because we have never seen any other utterance 
upon the subject so satisfactory. Arthur Gilman, from 
the wealth of his research, with a pen that always has a 
literary flavor, tells many interesting facts about “ Wo- 
men who go to College.” The real “financial hit” of 
the number, however, the article that would of itself jus- 
tify the issue, is upon “College Fraternities,” by John 
Addison Porter. ‘Lhe presentation in delightful style of 
everything of value or interest pertaining to the club life 
of the American colleges would make the article univers- 
ally attractive, but the illumination of the subject by the 
introduction, with highly successful art, of the twenty-nine 
club houses, halls, lodges, cloisters, and chapels of the 
country makes its charm complete. 


CINCINNATI. 


Cincinnati has rarely taken a more important step in 
education than in the establishment of a technical school 
with Dr. L. R. Klemm as principal, through which she 
will soon have educational prominence second to no city 
in the country. Wherever these schools have been suc- 
cessful, it has been largely due to the personality of the 
leader ; and certainly no man in America has had a better 
preparation by nature, reading, travel, and experience 
than Dr. Klemm. As there is no city in the Union better 
prepared to maintain and appreciate a technical school, 
and as there is no man better qualified to lead in such an 
enterprise, so there has never been an hour in which 
everything favored such success. 

Dr. Klemm was for ten years one of the supervisors of 
the Cleveland schools, and for three years superintendent 
of schools in Hamilton, O., is the author of one of the 
best teacher’s books, recently published,—Chips From a 
Teacher's Workshop,—and is about to issue a volume 


based upon his last year’s studies abroad,— Huropean 
Schools Shown by Their Results,—which is largely de- 
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voted to the industrial training schools of Europe, and con- 
tains 400 sketch illustrations. But Dr. Klemm is too 
well known to the readers of the JourNAL to need any 
word of commendation ; he has been one of our most 
constant as well as one of our best appreciated contribu- 
tors. Mr. E. R. Booth, a man of wide experience in re- 
sponsible positions in the West, will be associated with 
him as assistant principal, while Fred Homberg, Etta I. 
Anthony, Will H. Slicer, and Louis H. Russell will assist 
in various departments. 

While speaking of Cincinnati we would call attention 
to the tvrenty-second annual teachers’ institute, to be held 
by Supt. E. E. White this week. This institute has 
always been a distinctive feature of Cincinnati educational 
life, but the present program is the most complete ever 
offered, containing names of such men as Prof. Austin C. 
Apgar, New Jersey ; Prof. J. S. Van Cleve, Dr. George 
W. Harper, Dr. L. R. Klemm, Dr. C. G. Comegys, Dr. 
S. A. Hageman, and Superintendent White, all of Cin- 


cinnati. 


LOVED FOR HIS ABSENCE. 


Dr. Jerome Allen says: “It is a cheering thing to note 
the growing popularity of Colonel Parker. He wasn’t at 
the San Francisco meeting, and was much missed, but his 
doctrines were there, and although the management of 
the National Association has been, is now, and probably 
will be for several years to come, conservative, after the 
stamp of Boston culture, yet the radical doctrines of the 
new education have tens of thousands of believers who 
are bound to be heard.” 

We fail to see why it should be so cheering to note the 
popularity of Colonel Parker because he was not at San 
Francisco, or how his absence proved his popularity, or 
just why the educational world should be congratulated 
upon popularity based upon absence from the National 
Educational Association. Dr. Allen evidently means to 
emphasize the fact that he was missed. Of course he was 
missed,and Dr. Allen may have said so scores of times at San 
Francisco; so were Stanley Hall, General Eaton, E. E. 
White, Larkin Dunton, George Howland, John W. Dick- 
inson, and W. H. Payne, and it is natural and courteous 
to note the fact that these men are missed, but there 
must have been some reason that does not appear 
upon the surface why this should be heralded as cheering 
evidence of popularity. 

Of course Colonel Parker is “ growing popular,” not be- 
cause of his absence from public gatherings, as is insinu- 
ated, but because he meets so many teachers, and always 
interests them in conversation and in public address. His 
convictions and courage make him friends regardless of 
people’s opinion of his methods. He was missed because 
of his personality, and it was regretted that he could not 
go to San Francisco, though none envied him the substan- 
tial rest upon Cape Cod after the hard work upon his new 
book, How to Study Geography. But what were his 
“doctrines ” that were so noticeably present at San Fran- 
cisco? If we understand him in public and private utter- 
ance, he distinctly avows that he has given the world no 
“doctrines,” but is preparing himself and the teachers 
as a whole for a “ body of doctrines,” of which the re- 
cently published book is merely preliminary. Then, and 
not till then, can Dr. Allen or any one else know whether 
“tens of thousands of teachers ” are believers in his doc- 
trines. Does Dr. Allen propose to claim for Colonel 
Parker the paternity of all that he delights to style 
“ new” ? Noone knows better than he that the best in the 
“ new ” is German, as a rule, though some of it is French. 
We are to have a “body of doctrines” which will be largely 
German and French pedagogy Americanized. There are 
at least four men now known who will present such 
thought to the American public, and then, and not till 
then, will any one be in condition to believe in the doc- 
trines of any American schoolman. To admire Colonel 
Parker's skirmishing and to enjoy his attacks upon the 
spelling-book are one thing, and many would plead guilty 
of such offences, but even Dr. Allen does not, and we all 
know that he does not, believe in Ais doctrines as yet. 
Whether he will, or whether any of us will, remains to be 
seen when he has given us the Americanized German 
Pedagogy or Psychology for which we are waiting with 


interest, 


BOSTON LETTER. 


Messrs. Ramon L. Lopez Pinto and J. Antonio Alvarado of 
Chile, who have taken the course of the Bridgewater Normal 
School, fitting themselves for professional study for teaching, will 
now spend six months visiting the schools of Boston and vicinity to 
learn by abundant and specific observation the application of prin- 
ciples. I think this is the first instance of making a science of 
school visitation a leading feature in preparation for the art of 
teaching. 

What the artist takes no pride in the observer will take no pleasure 
in. Labor has its classics as much as scholarship. The great art- 
ist and artisan are always in harmony. Doing and thinking are 
not separate in the history of human development. The improve- 
ment of all sciences as of all arts must begin with the observing 
faculties. The teacher is to lift up the community as a whole. 
We are on the eve of a new, great art movement, in which the 
teacher is to have more influence than in any other art movement 
of history. 

One of those profitable educational days of which there are so 
many in Boston was devoted to a reception at 7 Park street by the 
Prang Educational Company. In the forenoon Mrs. Mary Dana Hicks 
greatly entertained the audience with the results of experiments in 
the kindergarten schools of Boston, and with young ladies of 
culture as well, regarding the untrained ability of children and 
youth to observe and represent form. I took copious notes of this 
address and when the illustrations can be made it will appear in 
the JOURNAL in extenso. Mrs. Hicks made one test at the time to 
which I may not have occasion again to refer and hence I give the 
results here. A question was raised from the audience, concerning 
Preyer’s experiments regarding color, which led to her taking the 
preferences of those present. A large number protested that they 
had no preference, while eight said they decidedly preferred yellow 
or its tones; twelve, red; twenty, blue. It would be pleasant if 
the readers of the JOURNAL would ask their classes as to their 
color preferences, and send the answers to me, in care of the editor 
of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, stating at the same time the 
ages of the pupils. 

In the afternoon Mr. John 8, (lark delivered an address upon 
the educational value of drawing, speaking by way of introduction 
of the heroic work Miss Josephine C. Locke has done in St. Louis 
and of the way in which her services to the cause of education were 
recognized at San Francisco, where an elegant ring was presented 
her, accompanied by a series of resolutions. He esteems it of edu- 
cational significance that drawing and music are to be lifted out of 
the realm of specialties and are to be general subjects, indeed that 


they are now very generally recognized as educational. ‘The origi- 
nal idea of school drawing was largely utilitarian. Children 
needed to know how to draw, hence must be taught. Drawing 


must now be defended for its intellectual advantages. The educa- 
tional analysis of drawing is for construction, for representation, 
and for decoration. We must direct education to the brain; we 
can reach it only through the senses. Brain action must start from 
the outside. hen the observation is started, mental action takes 
place. Expression comes through the tongue and hand. The 
tendency has been to increase the studies that appeal to the absorb- 
ing senses. The weakness has never been on the side of absorp- 
tion, The education of the future will be more directed to the ex- 
pression. Heretofore education has been confined to training the 
tongue in expression through speech, and the hand through written 
language. The productive power of the hand is to be increased in 
variety and skill. The results have already proved conclusively 
that intellectual culture should be its object. Observation powers 
increase with the use of the hand. 

It used to be the rule that all work should be tested in order that 
imperfect work should not remain as the standard. We know now 
that correct powers of observation are of more importance than 
skill in the use of the hand; hence freehand work. If a drawing 
is not square, the trouble is with the mental action, is with the con- 
cept, and not with the hand. The hand can be relied upon to do 
faithfully the work of the brain. The wonder now is that we ever 
distrusted freehand work. The school must direct itself to the use 
of the hand, since as you take out of the mind the hand activity 
you make absorption more active. WARREN WINTHROP, 


THIS AND THAT. 


A sharpness in the morning air,— 
A beauty new that thrilis,— 
Rich gleams of gold and scarlet where 
Are wooded vales and hills, 
And by the roadside yellow plumes 
Of golden-rod and aster blooms. 


— Charlotte Fiske Bates, so well known in the literary circles of 
Boston and Cambridge, soon leaves for New York City, where she 
is to fill the position of teacher of English literature in the Salisbury 
School. 

— P. T. Barnum has decided to convert his handsome residence, 
‘* Waldemere,’”’ into a seminary for young ladies. The mansion 
will be moved to the edge of Seaside Park and remodeled. 

— The library chair used for many years by Dr. Mark Hopkins 
has been presented by his family to Mills College, Cal. Dr. Mills, 
of that institution, was a pupil of Dr. Hopkins. 

— Mr. James Payn is described as a square-headed, broad- 
browed, spectacled man, more like a prosperous physician than an 
author. He is now almost sixty years old. 

— The Mikado of Japan has issued an edict against what he 
calls the ‘‘ pernicious game of base-ball which the foreigners are 
attempting to introduce in this country.’’ 

— One hundred and thirty-four white lilies, growing upon a 
single stem, were presented to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe at a recep- 
tion in Ventura, Cal. 

— Mme. Victoria Benedictsson (Ernst Ahlgren), the promising 
Swedish novelist, is dead. 

— Sir Edgar Vincent, financial adviser to the Khedive of Egypt, 
is now visiting Newport. 

— The Garfield monument at Cleveland, O., will be dedicated 
on Oct. 15. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS. 


THE MUSICAL NEIGHBOR, 


All day my lovely neighbor sits 
And practices with ardor zealous ; 
She gives the old piano fits, 
And thinks she makes the neighbors jealous. 
Meanwhile I spend my precious time 
In stopping both ears with my fingers, 
But always when I try to rhyme 
The memory of her music lingers. 


She pounds and pounds from morn till night ; 
She’s bound to learn; her patience shows it ; 
Sometimes she hits a note aright,— 
And then I wonder if she knows it! 
But, after all, I think that I 
Could stand the old piano’s dinging 
If only she would kindly try 
To let up someeimes on her singing. 


If some people were really as wise as they habitually try to look, 
the schoolmaster would have to go abroad anyhow to hide his ig- 
norance. 

The modern type-writer is a great labor-saving invention, but it 
would be more useful to most people if it knew better how to spell. 
A young wife rarely realizes how great a possibility of sin there 
is in her husband’s being, until he has allowed her to persuade 
him, in an unguarded moment, to hang half-a-dozen pictures in the 
parlor under her direction. 

A thorn in the bush is worth several in the hand. 

It generally takes a young father at least two years to learn that 
when a friend asks him how old his baby is now, the friend does 
not regard it as absolutely essential that he should go into all the 
exact details of weeks and days. 

A writer says that Chinamen have no nerves, but that is nothing 
new. The people who do not like Chinamen have always said 
that their nerve is singular. 

The girl with plenty of money may be homely, but unless some 
one of her girl friends tells her she will never know it. 


ALL IN THE FAMILY, 


**T cannot be your wife, George,’’ she said, “‘ for I feel that I do 
not love you enough for that, but I do care a great deal for you as 
a friend, and I will always try to be a sister to you.”’ - 

‘* Yes,’’ said George, acquiescently, ‘‘ [rather guess you will. It 
was a toss-up for me this evening between you and your sister Kate, 
and seeing you were a little doubtful I thought I’d try you first. 
I’m pretty sure that she’ll say yes.”” 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From August 29 to September 4, inclusive.) 


— Excellent crops in Manitoba. 

— Earthquake in New Zealand. 

— Fever epidemic at Caldwell, O. 

— Mrs. Langtry sails for England. 

— Oil-tank explosion at Cygnet, O. 

— Labor day very generally observed. 

— Fortifications bill passes the Senate. 

— Trouble on the Shoshone reservation. 

— Yellow fever rampant in Jacksonville. 

— A mammoth horse fair at Rutland, Vt. 

— Indian outbreak in Wyoming imminent. 

— Mexican crops damaged by heavy rains. 

— Damage to the Western cranberry crop. 

— A union station is to be built in St. Louis. 

— Blount of Georgia elected speaker pro tem. 

— Newfoundland ready to join the Dominion. 

— Destructive waterspout at Little Rock, Ark. 

— Fearful explosion of a gas mine in Pennsylvania. 

— The new Methodist itinerant system now in effect, 

— Six lives lost in a hotel fire at West Superior, Wis. 

— Resignation of Secretary Litchman of the K. of L. 

— About one hundred chiefs have signed the Sioux treaty. 

— Prince Ferdinand attacks Bismarck’s Bulgarian policy. 

— National Electrical Association in session at New York. 

— Bronze statue of Robert Burns unveiled at Albany, N. Y. 

— Receiving teller of the Bank Nationale of Quebec is missing. 
— Public debt for August decreased over seven million dollars. 
— Five violent evictions on the estate of Lord Clanricarde at 


Cloncoe. 
— China will not ratify the treaty restricting emigration to 


America. 

— Suicide of a bank cashier in Hartford, Conn, Shortage, 
$20,000. 

— Emperor of Austria pays a visit to the Czarina of Russia at 
Gmiinden. 

— The minority report denounced Public Printer Benedict un- 
mercifully. 

— Fire at Baltimore destroys seven lives and an immense amount 
of property. 

— A story that the Mikado of Japan is disgracefully addicted to 
strong drink. 

— Seventeen outlaws and three vigilants killed in Kansas during 


a sharp conflict. 
— The president, teller, and solicitor of a bank in Roseland, Il)., 


decamp with the funds. 
_ Death of Mr. Crowley, the famous chimpanzee of Central 


Park, New York City. 
— British steamer Snaresbrook sunk in a collision near Tarifa ; 


eleven of the crew drowned. : 

— The Parnellites refuse to have any further connection with the 
Cork branch of the National League. 

— It is to of steamers between Havre 
and the French possessions on the Congo. 

— Libby Prison again on oe market, the Chicago syndicate 
having failed to make their second payment. 

— There is a feeling that the mysterious white Pasha who has 
repulsed three expeditions sent against him is Stanley. 

— An Albanian society urges energetic resistance to Greek op- 
pression and encourages the struggle for independence. 

—A decision rendering sealskin sacks subject to duty, even 
though personal property and brought into the country in summer. 

— England will import this winter 170,000,000 bushels of wheat, 


— Washington proposes to have a National Zodlogical Park, 


chiefly from America, The wheat crop in France one of the poor- 
est ever known, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the variety in the sizeand form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


An Etementary Course Descriptive GEOMETRY. 
By Solomon Woolf, A.M. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
152 pp., 7. Price, $3.00. 

Rarely, if ever, have the elements of Satan geometry had 
any such treatment as at the hands of Mr. Woolf. ‘The size of the 
pages (10} x7 inches) enables the author to present diagrams in ex- 
tenso. If anything is left to be desired in the treatment of lines, 
plane figures and planes; parallel and intersecting planes ; surfaces, 
plane single-curved, warped, and double-curved surfaces and surfaces 
of revolution, we fail to detect it either in method of treatment, va- 
riety of illustration, or problems. The construction of supplement- 
ary planes and projections; of the changes of position by rotation 
and rabattement, of distances and perpendiculars; angles between 
right lines, between lines and planes, and between planes; change 
of position by combined motions; elementary and oblique sections ; 
elementary, plane line and warped line intersections ; tangents and 
normals to surfaces ; tangents to ruled surfaces; surfaces of revolu- 
tion ; warped surfaces, and tangent surfaces and envelopment are 
all treated by the same general method which is very simple in 
its beginning, logical in its analysis, satisfactory in its conclusions. 

We present some of the figures as illustrating the art and ingenuity 
with which the diagrams are made to illuminate every phase of the 
subject. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


Fig. 1 represents longitudinal sections of a cylindrical surface 
when the secant plane passes through an edge. 

Fig. 2 represents a perimetrical section made by a secant plane 
intersecting the consecutive generatrices of a cylindrical surface. 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 


Figs. 3,4, and 5 represent the intersection of two equal cylin- 
ders; Fig. 3 when the surfaces stop at their first contact, the line 
of intersection being an ellipse or = section of either surface ; 

- ig. 4, when one surface is 
Fig.151 extended beyond the first line 
of contact, the intersection 
assuming the form of a 
wedge, whose two faces are 
semi-ellipses, which respect- 
ively increase and diminish 
with the angle between the 
axes; in Fig. 5 both surfaces 
are extended beyond the first 
line of contact, the line of in- 
tersection being composed of 
two ellipses, the surfaces in- 
tersecting by crossing. 

Fig. 151 represents the 
movement of rotation with 
the axis of rotation AB, the 
radii of rotation CD, the 
center of rotation C, the cir- 
ele of rotation D; D2 D3, the 
plane of rotation, the are of rotation D:D2, the measure of rota- 
tion D:CD2. 


Potrer’s New ELEMENTARY GroGRAPHY. By Eliza H. 
Morton. Philadelphia: John E. Potter & Co. 126 pp., 10x8. 
We will begin the review of this book at the appendix, not alone 

for variety but because there are several things therein not com- 

monly found in an elementary geography. This is not called an 
appendix at all, but rather a supplement with the following title- 
page: 


“Wonders on earth and wonders in air, 
Wonders around us everywhere, 
Wonders which show forth the marvelous plan 
Of nature, of art, of God and man.” 


Miss Morton is an ardent believer in the fascinating side of geo- 
graphical teaching, and in this portion of the book gathers fourteen 
wonders of vegetation, eleven natural curiosities of the world, 
twelve strange families of animal life, twelve strange birds, twenty- 
four wonders of the deep; thirty-eight wonders of minerals, fifteen 
remarkable places; after which come nineteen departments, among 
these being the signification of proper names, and the popular 
names of cities and states. 

It must not be thought that the interest of the book is to be 
found chiefly in the supplement, for the Teachers’ Notes oceupy 
thirty-four full pages, vastly more important, and they will 
attract more attention. If this portion of the book was printed 
and published as a teacher’s manual there ought to be a large de- 
mand for it, but inasmuch as it would cost as much as this entire 
book costs there would be little gain except in name. It is im- 
possible to give a just idea of its character and value. It contains 
much more than one would naturally expect in such a department. 
Less than one fiftieth space to the romp talk 
about teaching geography; the rest is dev to specific directions 
and aids for the teacher. We give occasional paragraphs indicative 
of the methods ; 


Domestic Animals.—Let some child name an animal he saw on 
his way to school; make that animal the subject of the first familiar 
talk. If possible show a picture of the animal and tell a short 
story. If the lesson is about a cat, ask how many feet a cat has; 
how many ears; what a cat is good for, ete. 

The aim of the teacher throughout the course should be to show 
the young that strange facts are written on hills, vales, and moun- 
tains; that curious things may be learned from birds and beasts ; 
that the most familiar objects teach instructive truths; and that 
beauty in its simplest, purest form exists in the outer world. The 
child should leave school with a love for travel and a knowledge of 
the best books which describe our earth. He should have acquired 
the ability to compare one country, zone, or river with another, and 
to gain information by his own efforts. To a mind thus disciplined 
the rocks of the field will tell their story, the flowers of the valley 
will whisper their lessons, the annals of the past will shed their 
lights, and the universe will declare the wisdom of its Creator, 

Talk to the children a few moments in a pleasant, easy way, 
calculated to win their confidence and attract their attention. Ask 
some one to name things he has seen that help to make the earth 
beautiful. Ask some one else to name some things of which he 
has heard or read about that help to make the earth beautiful. 
Show pictures of lovely objects and scenes in far away lands, and 
awaken as much curiosity as possible. . : 

The body of this book differs from the average book mainly in 
that it emphasizes the things that make the earth beautiful, enjoy- 
able, and profitable, saying little of political or mathematical 
geography. 

British Nove.ists AND Being a Crit 
ical Sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction. By David 
Masson, M.A., Professor of English Literature in the University 
of Edinburgh. Boston: Willard Small. 312 pp., 6x4. 
The question of what constitutes the novel is quite the fashion 

for discussion at the present time. In literature there is always a 
new ‘‘school,’’ and the adherents of its tenets are ever ~sqgy Ne 
justify their methods while decrying those of past schools. The 
advocates of the new school are just now striving to construct their 
system from the fragments of the tottering realistic school, which, 
for a few years, strove for the mastery and failed in ite striving. 
Since the mania for Russian fiction has seized upon the reading 
public, a new system of constructing fiction has been invented, and 
the great apostle of this is the prolific novelist, Howells, assisted 
by his fellow, James. The ethical novel is now the style, and the 
depiction of possible motives inciting to the most trivial actions seems 
to be the sole reason for the ineffable dreariness that marks the pres- 
ent fashionable novel. Just how long this school will flourish and 
just what will grow out of it, it is idle to speculate on, but one may 
be safe in asserting that its reign will not be for long, and that the 
pendulum has swung about as far to one side as it is possible for it 
to swing, and it must now take the opposite move in its are. 

To the present discussion as to what properly makes a novel, 
Professor Masson’s little book is a timely contribution. It not only 
gives a history of the British novel, but gives a candid exposition 
of what the nature of a novel should be. ‘To Scott is awarded the 
highest praise, not only as the founder of the historical novel, but 
as the first to really systematize the various components that enter 
into the composition of an artistic work of fiction. After Scott 
came the deluge of novels, and thirteen distinct varieties of English 
novels are enumerated as having sprung into existence, each with 
its acknowledged leader and powerful array of followers. The 
various styles of novelists from Richardson, Fielding, aud Smollett 
to Dickens, Thackeray, and Lytton are carefully commented on, 
and their virtues and defects pointed out. The novel is treated 
philosophically as well as historically, and there seems little to be 
desired in the book except that it is not brought down to the pres- 
ent time in its study and treatment. 


By Curtis Guild, editor of the Boston Commercial Bulietin. Bos- 

ton: Lee & Shepard. 230 pp., 8x5}. Price, $2.00. 

Are you going to Europe ? Then by all means fail not to read 
Curtis Gnild’s books on foreign lands. Are you to remain at 
home? Read his books, for they will give you the most graphic 
picture of the places you would visit were you to go. Mr. Guild is 
so ruggedly and persistently an American that he wins the heart 
and admiration of his readers, and one travels with him in hearti- 
est sympathy and good will. His first book, ‘* Over the Ocean,’’ 
was a novelty in the line of books of travel, and it is still read by 
actual and would-be tourists. The second book, ‘* Abroad Again,”’ 
gives a fresh picture of some of the most commonly pursued routes 
of travel on the continent of Europe, and is crisp and humorous, 
and refreshingly free from encyclopedic lore. And now in his 
latest, but we hope not last, book there is given a description of 
some unfrequented parts of Great Britain, and of three European 
cities not often visited by Americans,—St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
and Nijaii-Novgorod. Of these cities there is given much that is 
new and much not found in other works treating of Russia and the 
Russians. It is interesting to learn that the much-talked-of espi- 
onage as regards foreigners, especially Americans, does not now 
exist in the large Russian cities. With a viséd passport, plenty of 
the current coin of the realm, and a consummate ability to mind 
one’s own business, a tourist is as free to travel in Russia as in 
any of the countries of Europe. Mr. Guild reports several amus- 
ing instances of Americans who, as blunt as if in their own repub- 
lic, gave utterance to sentiments more or less objectionable to the 
government and the rulers of Russia, and who were ceremoniously 
but firmly conducted to the frontier and sent about their business. 


Lays or ANcIENT Rome. By Thomas Babington Ma- 
caulay. Edited with notes, by Wm. J. Rolfe, Litt.D., and John 
C. Rolfe, Ph.D., with engravings. New York: Harper & Bros. 
RP. 200; price, 56 cts. 

arallel reading in English now very generally accompanies the 
study of Latin in high schools and academies, where too little at- 
tention is paid to purely literary training, and for such reading 

Macaulay’s Lays are admirably adapted, ‘* both on account of their 

subjects and their many allusions to Roman customs and habits.”’ 

The anthors are very decided in avowing their faith in the poetry 

of these Lays as praised by John Stuart Mill, Henry Morley, Chris- 

topher North, and Edmund Clarence Stedman, notwithstanding the 
criticism of Matthew Arnold. These Lays are a part of the eurric- 
alum in the Boston Latin School, and other of the best preparatory 
schools, and are included in the English reading required for admis- 
sion to Harvard and other colleges. There has long been a demand 
for a critically edited and annotated edition of the Lays, such as we 
now have to thank the Messrs, Rolfe, father and son, for producing. 


Tittine aT Winpmittis. A Story of the Blue Grass 
Country. By Emma M. Connelly. Boston: D. Lothrop Com. 
pany. Price, $1.50. 439 pp. 744 x5. Asi 
One can but wonder at any author who launches his first story 

upon the market, knowing, as ail do, that neither author, publisher, 

nor critic, can tell with any degree of reliability what reception it 


will meet. Peculiarly courageous is that author who dares trayel in 


Britons AND Muscovirss; or, Traits of Two Empires.|T 


k of so successful a book as The Fool’s Errand ; and yet 
ities Connolly has, we think, successfully launched this story of 
the Blue Grass Country, reciting the experiences of a Boston man, 
a capital fellow at heart, but tinged with the traditions of his Puri- 
tan ancestry, as he comes into a heritage in Kentucky at the close 


of the Civil War. 
In CastLe AND Canin; or, Talks in Ireland in 1887. 

By George Pellew, A.M., LL.B. _New York: G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons. Price, $1.50. 309 pp., 8x 534. 

A clear-headed, warm-hearted, keen Boston lawyer spent four 
months in the castles and cabins of Ireland, studying the Irish 
problem by observing the mode of life and interviewing officials, 
business men, Unionists, Fenians, Home Rulers, Romanist leaders, 
pessimistic farmers, landlords, millers, the boycotted, magistrates, 
editors, the evicted, land agents, drummers, manufacturers, mer- 
chants, and Orangemen in Leinster, Munster, Connanght, and in 
Ulster, and is enabled to give a view of the Irish life of to-day, 
such as the average American wants, but knows not how to get. 


A Harp-won Vicrory. By Grace Denio Litchfield. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This is an entertaining story of a high moral tone. The delinea- 
tion of the reverend doctor is finely drawn, though it is to be hoped 
that few such specimens of egotism and selfishness are to be found 
in the clerical profession. The heroine, though somewhat quixotic 
in her ideas, is still actuated by a strong sense of duty, and in her 
attentions to the shrewd though imperious and exacting invalid, dis- 
plays the character of a true woman. On the whole, the book is to 
be recommended for purity of style and clever descriptions of char- 


acter. 


My Wownpver Srory. By Anne Kendrick Benedict. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 172 pp., 84x64. Price, $1.50. 
This author imagines a mother with two bright children as full of 

questions as a page of interrogation points, who are especially 

eager to learn something about the stracture of the human frame. 

The mother is anxious to gratify them, and with a powerful 

microscope she studies with them the human body. It is difficult 

to satisfy a physiologist or a teacher with such an attempt as this ; 
but the work in type, illustration, and binding, is calculated to in- 
terest children. 


By John Montgomery Ward. Philadel- 
phia: Athletic Publishing Co, 150 pp., 434x714. Price, cloth, 
50 ets. ; paper, 25 ets. 

All lovers of the national game will weleome Mr. Ward’s treatise 
upon this popular sport. His practical experience makes his hints 
and suggestions invaluable to amateur players, and the book should 
be read by all who desire to learn of the origin and progress of the 


game, 


Dr. Aubert Coox’s Phonological Investigation of 
Old English, illustrated by 50 problems (paper covers, 10 cents), 
has been issued by Ginn & Co., Boston. 


Harper & Brotuers, New York, have just issued in 
paper covers (25 cents), James Payn’s The Havesdropper, a thrill- 
ing story of an unparalleled experience. 


LaTe volumes in Cassell’s National Library Series are 
Essays and Tales, by Joseph Addison, and Lives of the English 
Poets, — Addison, Savage, Swift, by Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
Price, 10 cents each. 


Harrer & Brotruers, New York, have issued in ex- 
ceptionally neat style (10'¢ x7) Hymns and Tunes, as sung in St. 
homas Church, New York, Rev. Dr. Wm. F. Morgan, pastor; 
music composed and adapted by George Wm. Warren. 


Ginn & Co. have published in paper covers, at 20 
cents, Prof. Wm. G. Hale’s Aims and Methods of Classical Study, 
an address delivered at the meeting of the Massachusetts Classical 
and High School Teachers’ Association a year ago, one of the 
most valuable contributions to the discussion of the subject that 
has yet appeared. 


Messrs. TickNoR & Co. announce as September books 
Western China by Rev. Virgil C. Hart, B.D. ; A Short History of 
the Secession War, by Rossiter Johnson; Recollections of a Drum- 
mer Boy, by Rev. Harry M. Kieffer; The Dead Doll. and Little 
Helpers, by Margaret Vandegrift; A Dream of Fair Women, by 
Alfred Tennyson; and The Rainbow Calendar for 1889, complied 
by Kate Sanborn. In their paper series they offer The Pagans, 
by Arlo Bates, and Fortune’s Fool, by Julian Hawthorne. 


Tux following educational works published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Company are ready or in preparation: ‘A School His- 
tory of the United States and its People,” by Edward Eggleston ; 
Cornell’s Geographies ‘* Numbers Symbolized,”’ by David M. 
Sensenig ; ‘* The Study of Leaves,’’ by Mary B. Dennis; ‘‘ His- 
torical Series of Instructive Reading- Books,” by James Johonnot ; 
** Health Lessons,”’ by Jerome Walker, M.D.; ** The Elements of 
Political Economy,” by J, Laurence Laughlin, Ph. D. ; ‘* Outlines 
of Natural Philosophy ;”’ ‘‘ The New Practical Arithmetic A 
Grammar and Composition,” by E. O. Lyte;”’ ‘* Applied Geol- 
ogy,’’ by Samuel G. Williams; ‘‘ Primers in Science, History, 
and Literature ;’’ ‘‘ Principles of Education Practically Applied,”’ 
by J. M. Greenwood, A.M.; ‘An Elementary Japanese Gram- 
mar ; ‘ First German Reader;’’ and ‘‘ Das Buch von Katzen 
und Hunden,’’ by James Johonnot. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ESS and. by Dr. 
Identified; by Rev, W. A. Bowyer; price, 20 cents, Gleveland: Kev. 


A. Bowyer. 
Aulnay T 
Ticknoe& bY Blanche Willis Howard; price 50 cents, Boston: 


The Kalevala National Epic of Finland (2 vols.); Th it of 
Beauty; by Henry W. Parker; price, 75 cen ‘New York: “John B, 


Alden, 
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AN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL.* 


BY GEORGE W. COLEMAN, 


The South End Industrial School of Boston is a monument to 
practical philanthropy. During its four years’ existence a work has 
been done in that quarter of the city that has enlisted the public 
sympathy thoroughly. It has added strength to the sentiment that 
there is no more satisfactory way of helping people than that of 
teaching them to help themselves. The building oceupied by the 
school is an old-fashioned house surrounded by large trees, with 
good-sized rooms enjoying the double blessing of sun and air. 


The thought of establishing such an institution originated with 


matter of constant surprise to the superintendent in her visits in 
the homes of the pupils,— many of them extremely poor and 
wretched,—to find the mothers so ambitious. for their children. 
The teachers in the public schools testify to an improvement in the 
manners and habits of the pupils attending the industrial school. 

It is not the aim of the school to make better wage earners or to 
develop special talents, but to arouse the pupils to a knowledge of 
the best and purest that God has put into their being, and to have 
them put this into their hands; to make them look upon all work 
as sq many handicrafts that will make the possessors of them 
masters, and not servants, of the circumstances surrounding them, 
however hard and unyielding the circumstances may be, that will 
make their homes, however poor, happy and refined. 

A few words bearing on the de- 
partment work will not be out of 
place. In the dressmaking class 
girls above the age of twelve are 
taught to sew, to mend and repair 
clothing, to cut and fit new gar- 


THOUGHTS FOR “STAY-AT-HOMES.” 


SELECTED BY PAMELA MCARTHUR COLE. 


Do good with what thou hast, or it will do thee no good. 
What would have become of you, if it had pleased Providence to 


make the weather unchangeable ?—Sidney Smith. | 


Did ever such a morning break { 
As that my eastern windows see ? 

Did ever such a moonlight take 
Weird photographs of shrub and tree ?— Whittier. 


There is no virtue like necessity,— 
Look, what thy soul holds dear, imagine it 
To lie that way thou go’st, not that thou com’st, 
—Shakespeare. 


The Bartlett Street School. 


Miss Louisa Hall, who presented her plans to the Woman’s Auxil- 
liary Conference in 1883. After numerous meetings the school on 
Bartlett street was opened in May. A superintendent was found 
who was thoroughly acquainted with such work. It soon bécame 
evident that the right thing bad been done in the right place, the 
atmosphere of the high and pleasant location producing a marked 
effect on many pupils coming from dirty alleyways and miserable 
homes. 

The general expenses consume $3,000 annually. Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway has from the first paid the rent of the building, while 
numerous Unitarian churches and private individuals support the 
various departments which include classes in dressmaking and mil- 


ments and to make over old ones. One mother says, ‘‘ You do not | 
know what a help it is to me and how much it rests me, when I ' 
come home tired from my work Saturday night, to find all the | 
stockings nicely mended.’’ Others speak of the great assistance 
their daughters are to them now in making over clothing for the 
younger children, during evenings which were formerly passed ia 
idleness or play. In the millinery class sixty-two bonnets were 
lined and trimmed this term. 

The results of the teaching in the cooking and housekeeping de- 
partments are not so apparent at the school as in the homes of the 
pupils, where they are seen and felt in a practical way, as many a 
poor mother and father can testify. 


Boys’ Carpenter Shop, | 


There is a good deal counted social which is merely gregarious. 
Doubtless humanity is better company than a bare hillside, but not 
a little depends on how near we come to the humanity, and how 
near we come to the hill. I doubt if one who could notenjoya —~ h. 
bare hillside alone would enjoy the hillside in any company.—Mac-" 

Donald. | 


The mind is its own place.— Milton, i 


Stone walls do not a prison make, ; 
Nor iron bars a cage ; R 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage. 


| 
SS | 


— 


School Printing Office. 


linery, printing, carpentry, drawing, cooking, housekeeping, and 


primary sewing. 


The superintendent, who visits as far as possible the families of the 
children, meets with many an encouraging word from parents, of 
which the following is an example: A father with two motherless 
girls says that Mrs. Shaw’s nursery and the South End Industrial 
School have been his best friends, and that nothing but sickness or 
extremely stormy weather will keep his children at home. It isa 


Don’t Adopt 


MAR, READER. AND TEXTS, 
GENERAL HISTORY, GREEK, 
RHETORIC, READING AND NUMB 


for THIRD AND FOURTH READER GRADES. without sending to D. C. 
for circulars and information concerning their late and (they all say) 


The success of the printing department is perhaps the most ob- 
vious of all, and the classes are the largest. The pupils here aver- 
age from 10 to 17 years of age. Of last year’s class 55 came from 
the publicschools. The work of the office is done in such a manner 
that the orders received are as many as can be filled. The work in 
the other departments is marked by the same practical success. 

Any reader interested to know further of the work of this school 
should apply for the fourth annual report to the superintendent, 
Miss S. A. M. Edes, 45 Bartlett street, Roxbury. 


The Little Dressmakers. ] 


If I am happy in my love 


And in my thought am free, | 
Angels alone, that dwell above 
Enjoy such liberty.— Lovelace. 


I will not doubt the Love untold 
Which not my worth nor want hath bought, 

Which wooed me young and woos me old 
And to this evening hath me broaght.— Thoreau. 


TEXT-BOOKS IN CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, MINERALOGY, ZOOLOGY, GERMAN GRAM- 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, AND LITERATURE, 


AND ROMAN HISTORY, MUSIC FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 
ER for lower grades, and SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
HEATH & CO., 5 Somerset St., Boston, 


excellent text-books on these subjects, : 


‘ 
et 
of 
ri- — 
se 
h : 
| 
8, 
| 
| 
= 
* We are indebted to the Boston Herald for the illustrations. | | ee 
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ACADIA’S JUBILEE. 


In New Brunswick educational affairs are again 
on the qui vive. Only a few weeks ago a large 
and enthusiastic gathering of teachers in St. John 
brought to our attention the growth and progress 
of education in the Provinces. Now there reaches 
us the echoes of a grand jubilee, Acadia college 
having reached its fiftieth anniversary. As in the 
former case, representative men from the States 
were there to do honor to the occasion, and to con- 
tribute to the general interest and profit. Rev. 
Mr. McKenzie, of Boston, was a central light in 
the celebrations of the Alumni Association, which 
were carried on with an enthusiasm and elabora- 
tion highly suggestive of similar occasions at Har- 
vard. Our readers will be interested in the follow- 
ing brief historical sketch of the institution. 
Until very recently we have heard almost as little 
of Canada in an educational way, as we do of a 
foreign country. 

The history of Acadia College is inseparably 
connected with that of the Baptist denomination in 
the maritime provinces, which as a body has been 
closely identified with educational undertakings. 
In a work published in 1881 entitled Acadia Col- 
lege and Horton Academy will be found a very 
complete sketch of the organization and growth of 
the school. The denomination in Nova Scotia 
had but twenty-five churches, with a total mem- 
bership of 1600, in 1827. Nevertheless in the 
following year a movement was put on foot which 
resulted in the establishment of an academy which 


subsequently became Acadia College. In this 
work the leading mifiisters took a warm interest, 
giving a great deal of their time and energy to the 
cause, The proposal to found this institution was 
made at the association held in Wolfville, June 
28, 1828. In March, 1829, the school was opened 
with Asahel Chapin of Amherst College, as prin- 
cipal, and it flourished for several years. Its 
success Jed to earnest desires for collegiate educa- 
tion, The committee appointed to prepare the 
way, reported in the year 1837 as follows: 

“The education of the country is at this mo- 
ment in a singular condition. Windsor Academy 
is only beginning to revive from a long period of 
depression; Pictou Academy, by the unfortunate 
dissensions which have long agitated it, is said, 
even by its friends, to be hastening to decay; the 
college at Windsor is acknowleged to be tov 
sectarian to allow dissenters, with any confidence, 
to seek its advantages for their sons, and still 
suffers that depression which its contracted system 
inevitably involved; all efforts to open Dalhousie 
have hitherto failed; there is, thersfore, at once a 
loud call] and an open field for all who feel the im- 
portance of a liberal education to engage in the 
important work of forming and animativg an en- 
larged system of instruction such as the country 
urgently needs and is sought in vain within its 
borders.’’ 

The next year the college was opened with Rev. 
J. Pryor, A.M., and Rev. E. A. Crawley, as pro- 
fessors. ‘The first degrees were conferred in 1843 
upon four students who had completed the pre- 
scribed course. In ’51 Dr. Cramp entered upon 
eighteen years of continuous service as president of 
the college. The amount of work he did was im- 
mense ; its quality was such as to give the institu- 
tion an enviable character and influence which it 
has never lost. He had been in service but a 
short time when a great calamity was brought 
upon them in the death, by a drowning accident, 
of the faithful, self-sacrificing, and har:l-working 
Professor Chipman. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the value of his services. In the very 
primé of his life he gave twelve years to advancing 
the interests of the college. It did not open again 
until January, 1853. Another disaster befell the 
institution in an unfortunate investment of the 
funds. 

The most serious crisis came in 1858. Then, 
for once, the friends of Acadia lost heart. Every 
source of income failed. In June, the fac- 
ulty were notified that their services would no 
longer be required. This was the turning-point. 
The announcement fully aroused the latent sym- 
pathies and energies of the denomination. Protests 
from all quarters poured in. Finally agents were 
put in the field, and soon the college was on a 
good financial basis again. 

Three years later, J. W. Barss was elected 
treasurer. So skillfully did he manage that at 
the next convention his report showed the estate to 
be free from debt. Duriog a portion of Mr. 
Barss’s administration, Rev. A. D. Thompson 
acted as agent, and as a result of his efforts the 
endowment grew, till in 1868 the invested funds 
were $30,000. 

A severe loss was suffered in 1877, when the 
college building was burned to the ground. An 
specs was made to the denomination for help. 
Pledges for $30,000 were secured, and the rebuild- 
ing was begun in June of the following year. The 
educational institutions at Wolfville now occupy 
four buildings, the old boarding-house, the acad- 
emy boarding-house, Acadia seminary, and Aca- 
dia college. By far the most prominent of these 
edifices, is the college. It is situated on a hill 
commanding a beautiful view. ‘The first story 
contains classrooms, and the second a library of 
3,000 volumes, a museum, and an assembly hall. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR THE TIRED BRAIN 


from over-exertion, Try it, 


FROM THE SCHOOLS OF BROOK- 
LYN, N. Y. 


Mr. Editor,—Dear Sir: We have, as you are 
doubtless already aware, a city of some 800,000 
inhabitants more or less alive to matters of educa- 
tion. We believe, therefore, that your readers 
may be not only pleased but stimulated and en- 


couraged to know of our progress and successes. 
Until recently many of our citizens strongly ob- 
jected to placing drawing upon the list of regular 
school studies because only those who have the 
genius of art in them should study or give time 
to anything in that line. Many who were not op- 
posed to were indifferent to drawing, because they 
could not see wherein it was profitable and would 
fit their children for the battle for bread. 

At last, however, those who have seen more 
clearly and farther than the others, by their push 
and perseverance, have nobly succeeded in placing 
before our eyes a demorstration for all they have 
claimed for this study in our schools, and we are 
glad to say that it has acted on the general public 
like an object lesson on a child. This demonstra- 
tion was an exhibition of drawings and works of 
manual training at the rooms of our Board of Edu- 
cation, at the close of our Jast school year. This 
work in the exhibit was so arranged that the pub- 
lic at a glance could see the labor of each scholar 
and each class, from the lowest primary to the high- 
est grammar grades, disclosing at once the progress 
made by each pupil from the time he entered until 
he graduated. The contrast between the first 
rude attempts and the last finished efforts was so 
striking as to tax one’s power of acceptance. It 
showed beyond all doubt that if pupils with the 
short time of one hour per week could make such 
strides that their capacity for such work is fully 
equal to that for any other branch. 

But when we observed that hanging just under 

each child’s pencil work of square, cube, hexagon, 
cone, or pyramid, there also hung the application 
of this drawing worked out in useful articles in 
such as pasteboard or paper or wooden handker- 
chief, jewel, or cuff boxes, highly and originally 
ornamented with finely adapted colors; or when 
we noticed these drawings worked out in fine carv- 
ings in soap, or various articles embroidered in 
original designs; or wall papers designed, drawn, 
and painted in water colors so finely as,.to deceive 
the observer into thinking it to be some highly 
artistic work from our best manufactories; when 
we saw dado and frieze, cornice and architrave, 
together with moldings varying from the plain 
astragal and ogee to the most beautiful erenela- 
tions; brackets, from the simple cantilever and 
console to the elaborate corbel; ceiling pieces, 
varying from the lacunar to delicate flowing tracery 
and rich arabesque, with here and there a touch 
of the graceful lotus or acanthus, it flashed upon 
us that drawing and manual training in our 
schools is not only a success but one of the most 
practical and profitable of all our studies, and that 
uf bread and butter is to be the test of the value 
of a study, then as much of this can be had through 
the point of a drawing pencil as through that of a 
pen or slate pencil, especially if we consider the 
time consumed by or devoted to these studies re- 
spectively. 
Ail agree that knowledge is power, and that 
power is profitable. But when we recall that all 
knowledge comes through observation, and then 
see that no study in all our list increases observa- 
tion like drawivg and manual training, then we be- 
gin to feel a due appreciation of this science so 
lately added to our curriculum. 

Fifty years ago we are well aware of the low 
state of the taste of our people in relation to the 
architecturé of our homes. Owners rarely dealt 
with atchitects, but with contractors, who, because 
of their ignorance and becanse of the uncultivated 
public taste and sentiment, built and continued 
to build and dot our country o’er with homes not 
only painfully monotonous, but even against the 
laws of utility. Now we kuow that it is getting to 
be the custom for men who desire to build them- 
selves howes to employ an architect to plan and 
superintend construction, and the result naturally 
is, that under the direction of our three thousand 
architects, our barbarism of taste is passing away. 
And it will readily be seen that nothing can better 
hasten on this matter than the education of our 
cbildren in regard to proportion, form, and color. 
We claim that in our city we are giving more 
instruction in practical drawing and manual train- 
ing, considering the extra expense for the same to 
the city, than perhaps any other of our cities. 
We feel that we are not behind any in point of 
teaching the children how to apply their knowl- 
edge of drawing to practical purposes, and in im- 
pressing upon them the principles of house and 
home ornamentation. We believe, also, that our 
method of the teachers making the models out of 
paper which the pupils are to draw, has proved 
highly successful in awakening interest and enthu- 
siasm, while our attention to teaching the use and 
application of the scale and dividers has been 
highly fruitful. This work has already begun to 
tell in our homes, where children in their early 
teens have become the teachers of their seniors in 
such matters of home ornamentation as papering, 
matching colors, etc. 

Like ali other good public things this bas not 
come about without patient, hard, and oftentimes 
thankless work on the part of a few who have 
been willing to do it for the good of the people. 
And there is no doubt in this case but that our 
city owes a debt of gratitude to her excellent su- 
perintendent, efficient corps of teachers, and es- 
pecially to her head drawing teacher, Mr. H. P. 
Smith, whom, we are glad to see, has been so 
justly honored at our late state convention by an 
election to the superintendency of school exhibits 


for the state, for the coming Iw 
|, W. MALCoLM, 


BLAKEMAN, 
Text-Book Announcements, 


Co. regarding any of the following books : 


WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. — ‘‘ The 
foundation of all correct teaching of the English 
Language, Webster, should be; the one universal 
text-book in all our American Schools.”’ Web- 
ster’s Academic Dictionary, of all works of its 
kind, most nearly approaches the Unabridged as 
a reference book for students’and teachers The 
Common School and Primary editions are specially 
adapted for the grades for which they were pre- 
pared. 


SWINTON’S READERS.—In character of the se- 
lections, gradation, methods of teaching, illustra- 
tions, general finish, and artistic and mechanical 

* excellence, these books are easily superior to all 
others. Five numbers, supplemented by a Sixth 
or Ulassic English Reader. 


SWINTON’S ADVANCED READERS. — Fall of 
the choicest readiug matter, presenting the best 
work of the author in the line of special language 


work. Four Books. 


SWINTON’S WORD -BOOK SERIES. — Word 
Primer, for Primary Grades. Word Book of 
Spelling, for Grammar Grades and for ungraded 
schools. Word Analysis, for beginners in English 
Etymology. 


METCALF’S SPELLING AND LANGUAGE BOOK. 
A book based upon actual experience, and in 
harmony with the best modern methods. 


FISH’S ARITUMETICS. —Number One, a re- 


markable book, full of new methods, for Primary 


Grades. Number Two, a practical business arith- 
metic of the highest merit. The best two-book | 
series. 


ROBINSON'S MATHEMATICS,—Standard books, 
kept thorgughly up to the times. Among them 
are the Progressive Practical Arithmetic, The 
Shorter Course in Arithmetic, Algebras, and 
Higher Mathematics. 


SPENCERIAN PENMANSHIP.—Thoroughly fresh 
and new, these books maintain their long-estab- 
lished superiority. Tracing Books, Shorter 
Course, Common School Series, Etc. 


SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES. — The Introduc- 
Readings and Recitations in Geography 
for Beginners’ Classes. The Grammar School 
Geography, for Advanced Classes. Published in 
six different editions, with local geography for 
all the States. Everywhere successful. 


SWINTON’S HISTORIES.— The Primary U.S, 
History, adapted for recitation or for supple- 
mentary reading. Condensed United States, A 
text-book of approved excellence, prepared to 
secure definite results in recitation, and in this 
respect a complete success. Outlines of the 
World’s History. The most widely used book of 
this class published. 


FISHER’S OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL HIS- 
TORY. For Higher Grades. “The best work 
of the kind extant in the English language.”— 
N.Y. Tribune. 


tory. 


Messrs. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & CO. invite attention to their large and va- 
ried list of Educational Text-books, comprising the newest and best works in every 
grade, adapted to every class of school and embodying the latest and most approved 
methods. Teachers and educationists contemplating a change of books, and those 
dissatisfied with the works now in use, are invited to correspond with Messrs. I., B. & 


LOOMIS’S MUSIC SERIES. —‘‘ The most re- 
markable series of elementary school music 
books ever made.”— Wm, T. Harris. Five Books 
for the regular school grades. Glee and Chorus 
Book for Academies and Normal Schools. 


SMITH’S PHYSIOLOGIES.— The Primer, for 
the younger classes of graded schools. The Ele- 
mentary, for Grammar Schools and ungraded 
schools. Exact as text-books of Physiology ; 
truthful and emphatic in temperance teaching. 


GRAY’S BOTANIES. —Conceded to be standard 
authority amovg? scholars; simple, and yet ex- 
haustive. Recent revisions place these books 
far in advance of any other works on the subject. 


DANA’S GEOLOGIES.—Revised editions of these 
high-class text-books, embodying recent re- 
searches, have been published within a few 
years. 


COOLEY’S SCIENCES.—Physics and Chemis- 
try. — Standard works both for elementary 
classes and High Schools and Academies, Re- 
cently revised and thoroughly up to the times. 


BRYANT & STRATTON BOOKKEEPING, — 
Common School, High School, and Counting 
House editions. Works of the greatest merit, 
and extensively used throughout the country. 


TOWNSEND'S CIVIL GOVERNMENT. — The 

' Shorter Course is adapted to use in Common 
Schools and Grammar Schools. The Analysis 
is of a grade suited to High Schools and Col- 
leges. 


TENNEY’S ZOOLOGIES.—The Natural History 
of Animals for Grammar Grades. The Manual 
and Elements are for the use of higher classes 
and for private students. ; 


GUYOTS PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. — The 
highest American authority, and recognized 
throughout the scientific world as the leading 
work on the subject. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL READER, — Being Guy- 
ot’s Introduction to Geography — Revised. — A 
charming book of readings, adapted to all grades, 
and unequaled in the richness and variety of the 
exercises. 


WHITE’S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING.— REVISED. 
— Just completed in eighteen books, giving two 
books for each year of a nine years’ course. The 
set by mail, for examination, on receipt of $1.50. 


DR. LOCK WOOD'S READINGS in NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. —Part I. Mammals. The latest and best 
book for supplementary reading. Delightful sto- 
ries of animals, beautifully told by “an Old 
Naturalist.” By mail, for examination, 50 cts, 


DR. LOCKWOOD’S READINGS IN NATURAL 
HISTORY.—Part Il. Birds. Ready Sept 15. 


COMPTON’S FIRST LESSONS IN WOOD-WORK- 
ING.—This book is practical, not theoretical, and 
gives specific and exact directions, sufficient to 
enable any teacher to begin the work of manual 
training. By mail for examination, 25 cents. 
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*,* BRIEF DESCRIPTIVE LIST of the above and other publications, and 
special circulars sent free to any address on application. 


Also, a copy of the 
devoted to popular instruction. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & 
753-755 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, 
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September 6, 1888, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIANA. 


Rev. H. N. Herrick, of Goshen, Ind., an alum- 
nus of Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., 
has been elected President of Fort Wayne College. 


ILLINOIS, 


Prof. George W. Hough, A.M., well known 
for many years as director of the Dearborn Ob- 
servatory in Chicago, becomes professor of astron- 
omy in Northwestern University, in Evanston, to 
which the observatory has now been transferred. 
A new observatory building is in process of erec- 
tion in Evanston, provided for by the munificence 
of Hon. J. B. Hobbs. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Simon W. Patten, formerly a student in North- 
western University, at Evanston, IIl., and recently 
a graduate of the University of Halle with the 
degree of Ph.D., has been appointed to a chair 
in the Wharton School of Political Science, a de- 
partment of the University of Pennsylvania. 

KANSAS, 
State Editor, J. N WILKINSON, Emporia. 

This department has taken a long vacation 
while the editor and a large number of the 
readers have spent a month or two on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Kansas has reason to feel cheerful concerning 
her part in this year’s attendance at the National 
Educational Association. Hers was the only spe- 
cial train crossing the mountains from west of the 
Mississippi River, and was as far as we are in- 
formed, the largest special train except that made 
up from New England. We expect also to find 
when the count is completed that no other state 
took across the mountains so large a percentage of 
its teachers. 

The Kansas people were much pleased to have 
the company of a carload of most delightful people 
from Denver, and are greatly indebted to these 
same Denver people for courtesies when visiting 
the metropolis of the Rockies. 

Here are some of the new elections to superin- 
tendencies: F. W. Hiddleson, Stockton; L. Tom- 
lin, Wellington; G. H. Mays, Blue Rapids; Mr. 
Boyd, Arkansas City; W. M. Jay, Beloit; F. H. 
Clark, Minneapolis; W. E. Whaley, Manhattan ; 
C. F. Gates, Eldorado; Mr. C. H. Harris, Par- 
sons; D. E. Pence, Pittsburg; E. J. Hoenshel, 
Campbell Normal University. 

Geo. W. Winans, superintendent of Junction 
City schools is likely to be the next state superin- 
tendent of Kansas. The Republican state conven- 
tion could not nominate all the good candidates 
whose names were presented, but it certainly nom- 
inated one very good school man when it nomin- 
ated Mr. Winans. 


UTAH. 


Territorial Commissioner Williams’ first biennial 
report is published. From it we glean that there 
are 53,094 children of school age in the territory. 
The territorial tax of three mills on the dollar 
brings to the school fund the sum of $106,188. 


The Methodists of Utah have resolved to have a 
university, as the Salt Lake Seminary has been in 
cramped quarters. A new eight thousand dollar 
building is already started. 

Co. Supt. Stewart can well be proud of the 
party organized by him for the San Francisco 
meeting. One hundred and twenty-five from Salt 
Lake and vicinity is good enough. 

During the progress of the National Educational 
Association meetings, the Salt Lake Chamber of 
Commerce, together with the city authorities and 
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President Woodruff of the Mormon. church tele- 
graphed to San Francisco, inviting the Associa- 
tion to meet in Salt Lake next time. The Taber- 
nacle was offered as an auditorium. 

The *‘ New West”’ is always progressive. Salt 
Lake Academy has an industrial training school 
building in process of erection. A first year’s col- 
legiate course has also been added. 

After years of precarious existence Deseret 
University now comes to the front. Several thons- 
and dollars worth of improvements are being made 
and several new professors have been added to the 
faculty. 

Gold Hill (Nevada) schools are to be congratu- 
lated on getting Prof. R. C. Story of Salt Lake as 
their principal. Professor Story will spend a 
couple of weeks about Lake Tahoe before com- 
mencing his labors. 

Judging from expressions heard on trains, our 
eastern visitors will long remember our Great Salt 
Lake and its Garfield Beach. If you can’t visit 
the Palestinian Dead Sea see our own American 
one. Teaching geography will then be more in- 
teresting. H. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— The eighth year of the Proctor Academy, 
Andover, began Sept. 3. Three regular courses 
are offered, as heretefore, giving an opportunity 
for acquiring a good English education, or for pre- 
paring to enter any American college or scientific 
school. Besides these courses, there is now an 
extra course in music, drawing, and painting. 

VERMONT. 

— Vermont Academy is to be better patronized 
than ever this fall. The recent endowments, 
and the erection of new buildings, make it second 
to none in the state in appointment and facilities 
for instruction. The old force of teachers is re- 
tained. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

— Brookline has taken one of the finest teach- 
ers of the day, Frederie T. Farnsworth, from 
Bristol Academy, ‘l'aunton, to be principal of her 
high school. It is a great gain for Brookline and 
a great loss for Taunton. 

— T. Juglaris, the well-known artist, has joined 
the corps of teachers in the Art Department of 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

— Franklin N. Burroughs of Worcester, a grad- 
uate of Amherst College, has been selected to fill 
the professorship of natural history at the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) High School, made vacant by the death 
of Professor Linden. 

— Sanford L. Cutler, of Auburndale, has been 
given charge of the Smith Academy at Hatfield. 

— Mr. George P. Clarke, of Richmond, has 
been elected to the chair of natural science in 
Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, Pa. 


CRUBE’S METHOD. 


Scarcely any book, except the Bible or the Diction- 
ary, is more See seen on the primary teacher’s 
table than Prof. SOLDAN’s concise yet thorough 
discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of 
teaching Primary Arithmetic. A new and beautiful 
edition of this popular work has just been published, 
which sells at the old price of 30 cts. Address 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
185 Wabash Avenue, or 30 Franklin Street, 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. 


PREPARATION FOR THE 


INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY. 


This is a specialty at CHAUNCY - HALL 
SCHOOL, 250 BoyLsToN STREET, Boston 
(very near the Institute). Reference is made to 
the INSTITUTE FACULTY, Sixtieth Annual 
Catalogue sent on application. 


Supplementary Reading. 


Children’s Stories in American History. 
Children’s Stories of American Progress. 


By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 


Two Volumes each, with twelve full-page Dlustrations from Drawings by J. Steeple Davis. 


i2mo. 


Each, $1.25. 


The former of these volumes deals with the remote and partially legendary episodes of our ear- 
lier history, while the latter contains pictures of events of the first half of the present century, and 


comprehends all the prominent steps by which we have reached our present position, both as regards 
Miss Wright displays a remarkable talent for vivid and 


extent of country and industrial prosperity. 


picturesque narration, and a child fond of story-telling will gain from these two books an amount of 


information which may far exceed that which is usually acquired from the rigid instruction of the 


schoolroom. 


* To the teacher or 
something worth remembering about Amer 
prove a boon. Sketches so clearly and charming] 


voring to convey to her pupil’s understanding the fact that there is 
a es —_ fea before the battle of Bunker Hill. the Children’s Stories will 
told as these, will surely rivet the attention of a little 


reader even when there is a book of fairy tales to follow.’’—Mrs. Burton Harrison. 


rtant to School Superintendents.— These books have been selected by some of 
ae f = nya for their course of supplementary reading. Attention is 


the most prominent edacators o 


called to them, as giving the most gratifying results for this purpose. 


#.* These books will be supplied to teachers at SPECIAL Net RATES. ponder ¢ 
Ricalueias en ies and I am acorns rates is earnestly solicited from all Teachers desiring interesting and 


profitable Supplementary Readers. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, : : : : : 


Correspondence concerning 


PUBLISHERS, 


743 anp 745 Broapway, New York. 


INDERGARTEN 
Schermerhorn & Co., 


J. W. 


ATERIAL. 


AUTUMNAL PLEASURE TOURS OVER 
THE PENNSYLVANIA R. 


The first of the Pennsylvania pleasure tours 
southward is arranged for September 12. Con- 
sidering the points to be visited the date is hap- 
pily fixed. The freshness of the early autumn 
climate in the Virginia mountains is peculiarly de- 
lightfal, and the scenic beauty of the landscape 
greatly enhanced by the varigated colors of many 
wild flowers. The trip will be an open-air one in 
great measure, and fine weather generally prevails 
at this season. The battlefield of Gettysburg, 
with its hundreds of monuments, will be first ex- 
plored, then Luray, with its world-renowned cav- 
erns, the Natural Bridge, a prodigy of the Great 
Creator, Richmond, the historic city of the South, 
and Washington, the Union’s beautiful capital. 
A fixed amount of time is alloted to each point, 
and under the guidance of the Tourist Agent 
every moment will be utilized to the best advan- 
tage. The party will be entertained at the best 
hotels, enjoying the best dations that reg- 
ular rates can secure, 

Leaving Boston on September 12, by the Fall 
River Line, they will take the Tourists’ Special 
Train at Jersey City the next morning, and on 
this train make the entire circuit, The round- 
trip rate from Boston, including all necessary 
traveling expenses, is The tour will cover a 
period of ten days. 

For itineraries and tickets address S. W. F. 
DRAPER, Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, 
Boston, 

The second tour, covering the same territory, is 
fixed for September 26. 


Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates spending a year or two at 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston St., Boston. Mass., 
FOR SPECIAL BUSINESS, MODERN LANGUAGES, 
OR GENERAL CULTURE, 
Teachers sending for catalogues are requested to 
name their schools, 


Field Lessons in Geology. 


Excursions to interesting and instructive localities 
in the vicinity of. Boston every 
Apply to GEO. H. BARTEN, 
Institute Technology, Boston. 


YEAG K J Our New School Aids will assistin conducti 
H * your schools in good quiet order. Each 


contains 216 large beautiful chromo excelsior, merit and credit 
cards elegantly lithographed in sixty different designs, colors and 
mottoes; price per set $1; half set 108 cards jc. Large set samples 


pretty chromo day school reward, prize, fine gift cards and teach- 
ers’ school supplies Me. Price list and few samples free; all 
paid b mail stampe taken. Please send a 

A. J. FOUCHI & CO., WARREN, PA. 


order. | ceive our book of Games and Pastimes FREE. 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged 
American and European authority as the best of 
Natural methods. 

FRENCH : Fi~st book, new edit.75 cts.; old edit , 50 
cts. Second book, $1.00. GERMAN: First book, new 
edit., 75 cts.; old edit , 50 ets.; Second book, 81.00. Sold 
by BeRiitrz & Co., W. Madison Square New York, and 
C SCHOERNHOF, 144 Tremont 8t., Boston. 

For (gratis) instruction to teachers, sample , dis- 
count, ete., write to Prof. M. D. BERLITZ, adison 
Square New York. 


DEUTSCHLAND 


und DIE DEUTSCHEN 
The LAND where German is spoken, 
and the PEOPLE that speak it. 


“An excellent, most useful, and attractive German 
reader.”’ 


A handsomely printed 12mo volume. $1.00. 


NEUE ANEKDOTEN 


Leichte und heitere Stuecke zum Lesen und 
Wiedererziihlen. 
“ Furnishes the best materials for drill in conver- 
sation and grammar, and au excellent text for ques- 
tioning and reading.” 
In 12mo, paper, 50 cents: cloth, 65 cents. 


ANECDOTES NOUVELLES 


Lectures faciles et amusantes et Récitations, 


“A vew and charming budget of Franco-American 
Tid-bits excellently adapted for reading, ng, 
or class DRILL of any kind.” 


Third edition, paper, 30 cents. 


English-French aud French-English 
DICTIONARY 


“The newest, most complete and precise, most 
satisfactory ever published”’ (1888). 
Compact and superbly printed 18mo, 1300 pp. $2.25. 


PRACTICAL 


HINTS and SUGGESTIONS 


For TEXT-DRILL in MODERN LANGUAGES, French 
and German (for beginners). 


An extract from Handbook of Teaching, 10 cts. 


The Modern Language Publishing Co. 


150 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Free 


ANY TEACHER 


postage and packing, will re. 


sending 4 cents in stamps for 
Over 100 pp. D. H. Knowlton & Co., Farmington, Me. 


JUST ISSUED, 


A NEW BOOK ON LANGUAGE. 


HANDSOMELY 


First Lessons English. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 


are developed from the fund of knowledge 


The Publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 
which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical Grammar on 
the one hand, and aimless, diffuse Language Lessons on the other. 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The object- 
ive method is employed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of language 


A definite plan is 


already possessed by the pupil. While the 


underlying principles of Grammar are taught by means of interesting exercises, tech- 
nical terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in Part 
II. to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. The 


book contains little if anything to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 


given the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of Capi- 


tals and of the marks of Punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general knowledge 


Teachers and School Officers who are 


of the structures of the Sentences and of the fundamental requirements of Letter Writing. 


in search of the best methods for teaching 


English are requested to send for SrecimeN Paces, which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies, which will be sent postpaid on receipt of 36 cents. 


COWPERTHWAIT 


7 E. 14th Street, N.Y. 


& CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Author. Publisher. Price. 

Miss Lou. Dodd, Mead, & Co, N $1 50 
Economic Ae = md of Society. Denslow Cassell & Co, NY 350 
A Fortnight of Folly. ° ° ° Thompson John B Alden, N Y : 50 
Princess Daphne. ° P ° ° Belford, Clarke & Co. N Y 1 00 
Lostinthe Canon. Calhoun ALBurt,NY | 25 
Dictionary of American Politics. - Strauss 1 

Mother Goose’s Campaign Melodies. . e Campaign Pub. Co, Phila 10 
A Mere Child. . 4 wl 5 ‘ ° ‘ Walford Henry Holt & Co, N ¥ 1 00 
History of the United States. . e e ° Eggleston D Appleton « Co, NY 1 50 
Origin of Floral Structures. d ° ° Henslow 3 1 75 
Seven Conventions. ‘ ° Classon 1 00 
The Elect Lady. ° ° Macdonald 50 
Famous American Statesmen. Balton T Y¥ Crowell & Co, N 1 50 
Talks on Psychology (No. 6). . Welch E L Kellogg & Co, N ¥ 50 
Fifty Years gO. . Besant Harper & Bros, N Y 2 50 
A War-time King “ 1 00 
Judge Burnham's Daughters. . ° ° Alden D Lothrop Co, Boston 1 50 
A Strange Company. ‘ Hoalder 1 25 
Our Young Folks at Home. . 1 00 
Hard Tack and Coffee. " . ° e Billings People’s Pub Co, Chicago 2 75 
Lawn Tennis in America. ° ° ‘ Hall Outing Co, N Y¥ 50 
When Peggy Smiled. Nicholas A J Palmer & Co. Chicago 30 
The Jolly Parisiennes. . ° ° ° Zola T B Peterson & Bro, Phila 1 25 
Idyls of the King. ‘ ° e ‘ Tennyson Pollard & Moss, N Y 50 00 
Madelaine. Brewer G P Putnam's Sons, N 1 25 
Bow in the Clouds. . e ° ° . Sanderson E B Treat, N Y 1 75 
English Prose. ° e ° e e Galton T Whittaker, N Y 40 
Studiesin Criticism. . P ° ° Trail Worthington Co, N Y 1 50 

PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Goop MACHINE for sharpening pencils is 
now regarded by teachers and educators through- 
out the country as a useful and necessary article 
in our schools. We consider the Gem Pencil 
Sharpener to be the most practical machine for 
this purpose, as it sharpens both lead and slate 
pencils, is simple and compact in its construction, 
very to operate, and costs but a trifle to renew 
the cutting surface when worn out, and it can be 
done in a moment’s time. A large number of 
these machines are now in use, and responsible 
parties can obtain them on trial of the manufac- 
turers, Gould & Cook, Leominster, Mass. 


More than a hundred years ago Noah Webster 
published his spelling-book, and as the little 
Plymouth colony has put its stamp on our national 
character, and to-day we are one mighty nation, 
so Noah Webster has put his stamp on our lan- 
guage, and with sixty millions of people gathered 
from all the lands of the earth, his spelling-book 
and dictionaries have largely been the instruments 
in making us a people of one language and one 

h. Nearly all the school books published in 

is country are avowedly based on Webster’s Un- 

abridged Dictionary, and that work as it stands 

to-day is one that no teacher, and in fact none 
who read or write, can afford to dispense with. 


ImMPoRTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
— Union HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

pot. 

600 Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up: 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than aay other first-class hotel in the city, 


— A bouncing baby.—A rubber doll. 


CATARRH 


ELY’s 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
inflam mation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
ble. Price. 50 cla-at : by mail, re istered. 
60 cts. ELY BROT 


— ENLARGED. —- 


The best and most popular text-book on the subject 
of Elocution. 


“ Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is a 
condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the whole 
subject of Eloeution, giving brief consideration to all 
the topies bearing upon natural expression. 

In response to the request for illustrative reading 
matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 
of one hundred pages of the choicest selections 
affording the widest range of fa meg in the seve 
and Expression, subjects which: are fully treated 

an D on, su w are 
in the body ofthe work. oj 
PRICES: 300 pages. Handsomely Bound. 
Regular retail price, . . $1.25 
To teachers, for examination, 1.00 
Introduction price, -75 
Exchange price, . . . 
These are the prices direct, and not through the 
Farther particulars ch furnished. Co 
er c ee! 5 rres- 
pondence solicited. 


The National School of Elocution & Oratory, 
£124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


— Mamma Why, Johnny, what are you 
trampling on those pretty cards for? What are 
they ?’’ Johnny—‘ They’re the rewards of merit 
teacher gave me.’’ Mamma—‘ Well, I should 
think you’d be proud enough of them to keep 
them nicely—not trample on them in that way.”’ 
Johnny—*‘ Oh, that’s all right, mamma, Teacher 
said I might be promoted next term, but I would 
have to stand on my merits.’’ 

Hay Frver.—I have been a great sufferer 
from hay fever for 15 years.. I read of the many 
wondrous cures of Ely’s Cream Balm, and I 
thought I would try it. In fifteen minutes after 
one application I was wonderfully helped. Two 
weeks ago I commenced using it, and now I feel 
entirely cured. It is the greatest medical discovery 
ever known or heard of.—DUHAMEL CLARK, 
Lynn, Mass, 

— A little girl at Concord does not understand 
encores, and so found fault with the audience at a 
recent children’s concert, in which she helped to 
sing a chorus. ‘‘I know we didn’t make one mis- 
take,’ she exclaimed on the way home; ‘‘ and 
yet they made us come out and sing it all over 


again !’’ 


— The success of some of the agents employed 
by B. F. Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va.. is truly 
marvelous. It is not an unusual thing for their 
agents to make as high as $20 and $30 a day, and 
sometimes their profits run up as high as $40 and 
$50—even more. But we hesitate to tell you the 
whole truth, or you will scarcely believe we are in 
earnest. Write them and see for yourself what 
they will do for you. 


— The best thoughts, says a despondent poet, 
are the thoughts we never think. That’s so every 
time, and it’s just our confounded luck. Some 
other fellow thinks them and gets big pay for a 
small outlay of time and trouble, while we go on 
thinking second-rate thoughts and not getting paid 
for them at all.—Somerville Journal. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quietsleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 

in, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
oe known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


—A worthy schoolmaster of a parish school 
economized time by flogging all the bad boys on 
Saturday. On one occasion an urchin insisted 
upon knowing what he was to be whipped for. 
Because his name was on the list was the only an- 
swer given, but upon investigation the master of 
the rod discove' that he had picked up the 
wrong list and flogged all the boys of the confir- 
mation class. 


JUST OUT. 


HOW 10 STUDY GEOGRAPHY, 


This book is an exposition of methods and devices 
in teaching Geography which apply to the principles 
and plans of Ritter and Guyot. A knowledge of 
Structure and Climate is e the basis of an Geo- 
graphical Instruction. 400 pages. 

CONTENTS. 
1, Theory of teaching Geography. 
2. Preparation for teaching, with plan of work. 
8. Course of study for eight grades, Primary and 

Grammar. 

4, Suggestions and directions for teaching. 
5, Notes on course of study for each grade. 
6. Books for study and teaching. 
7. Spring .seaien, by Mrs. E. D, Straight and Geo. 


8. Herder on Geography. 
9. Relief Maps, And how they are made. 


Mailed on receipt of price, $1.50. Address 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, Englewood, 


Aeme Stationery and Pa er Co. 
59 Duane St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School Stationery, 


MANHATTAN WRITING TABLETS, 
TIP-TOP WRITING TABLETS, 
EUREKA WRITING TABLETS, 
SCHOLAR’S DELIGHT WRITING TABLETS, 
DRAWING TABLETS, 
QUINCY PRACTICE PAPERS, &c. 


ES Send for Price Lists. 


“CENTURY.” 


price,—35 cents. 


Every Teacher in America 
should read the September 


For the first time in its history ‘‘ The Century 
Magazine’? devotes a single issue largely to 
educational themes, while at the same time keep- 
ing up its other distinctive features in the way of the Life of Lincoln, the Siberian papers, 
fiction (two short stories), miscellaneous articles, etc. 


EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS 


include the following ; ‘‘ Uppingham. An Ancient School Worked on Modern Ideas,’’ with a portrait 
of the late Edward Thring (who is said to be, since Arnold of Rugby, the most highly esteemed edu- 
cator of England), and many beaatiful illustrations by Joseph Pennell ; ‘‘ The University and the 
Bible,’”’ by T. T. Munger, in which the author takes the ground that the student should obtain as 
thorough a knowledge of the Christian as of the heathen classics ; ‘‘ Women who Go to College,’”’ a 
brief suggestive history of the growth of the movement toward the higher education of women, by 
Arthur Gilman ; “‘ Art in Education,’”’ by W. J. Stillman ; an illustrated paper on “‘ The Indus- 
trial Idea in Education,’’ by Charles M. Carter : 
tures of twenty-eight different society-halls and chapter-houses of American Colleges, and a letter 
from President Seelye of Amherst on the subject of secret societies ; editorials on ‘‘ Modern Col- 
legiate Education’’ and ‘‘ Individuality in Teaching,”’ etc. 

No one interested in the cause of teaching can afford to miss this great educational issue. The 
other contents of the September CENTURY include an exceedingly interesting paper on 


EXILE (TO SIBERIA) BY ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS, 


by George Kennan, with an “‘ Open Letter’’ by the same writer, ‘‘ Is the Siberian Exile System to be 
at Once Abolished?’ Sold everywhere after Sept. Ist, or mailed by the publishers on receipt of 


The papers on 


an article on ‘‘ College Fraternities,’’ with pic- 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 


MUSIC. 


(65cts.) A splendid new col- 

Royal Vocal Folio. lection he cheice Songs by the 

most eminent composers. ages 
35cts. y Geo. F. Roor. 

Glorious Cause. fine collection of New Temp- 

erance Songs. This book is endorsed by the lead- 
ing os tor the organizations of the country. 

0 


Songs for the Young People’s Meeting.) 
Rev. C. H. OL1PHANT. Contains a fine selection 
of new and old hymns and tunes for use in Chris- 
tian Endeavor eties and Young People’s 
Roval Prai (S5cts.) By J. R. M Th 
URRAY, 
Royal $8. latest and best Sunday-School 
Song Book, Contains ashort course in the ele- 
ments of Music. 
(85cts. ANKEY, Mc- 
Gospel Hymns No. 5. and 
BINS, This is the book now being used by Mr. D, 
L. Moody in his meetings, 
*,* Any of the above sent by mail on 
receipt of. specified price. 
PUBLISHED BY ¢ 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,o 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


A New Book! 


Virtues and Their Reasons 
of ethics for society and schools.” +o 


By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 
Sent by mail for $1.50. 


Publication Dept. : C. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


oy Francis Stuart Parker’s Exercises in Elocu- 
tion, $1.00. Both Books, $2.20, 


Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
In a N. E. Acad weunae 
° emy, a of ex to teach 
French and Grammar st “ $400. The 
bill for board will be small. Apply to 
HIRAM ORC Tr, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
St., Boston. 


Qolleges and Schoalg. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colle hools. 
B Open to both sexes. Address Coe Rowketean 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SOIENTIFIO DEPAR 
College, Hanover, N. H. addres the 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG 
M Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS. FOR LADIES. 


(GANNETT INSTITUTE, For Young Ladies, For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANN 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART 
M for the advancement of art paw Ry 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial dra 


For circular and further 
school, n St. (Deacon Howse) Bos 
G. H. Bar 


1679 Washingto: n House fag 


TLETT, Principal. 
NORMAL SOHOOL, 


‘ATE NORMAL 80H B 

For both sexes. For th 
A. G. BoypEn, A:M. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


‘or both sexes. 
For particulars, AT WORCESTER. 


—- D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 
NORMAL 80H ESTFIELD, Mass. 
For 

For catalogues, 
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* 
| HAY-FEVER Try the Cure 
By FRANCIS W. PARKER. 
train- 
| 
a For circulars, ete., address 
: H. RussELL, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL 
Send for New England Pub. Co.'s Price List. 
$3 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— Harper’s Magazine for September is un- 
usually varied and strong in its several depart- 
ments. The frontispiece is an illustration by E. A. 
Abbey for the old song, ‘‘ Harvest Home,’’ and it 
is a most agreeable introduction to what follows. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pennell, in ‘‘ Our Journey 
to the Hebrides,’’ begins a charming description of 
a tramp trip made by herself and her husband 


through Scotland. Mr. Pennell furnishes the 
illustrations. There will be another paper on this 
subject in the October issue. There are five 
ms in this number, three of which are original. 

he other two are illustrated by E. A. Abbey and 
Alfred Parsons, which furnishes all the excuse re- 
a for their republication. In ‘‘ Studies of the 
reat West,’’ Mr. Warner describes the cities of 
Memphis and Little Rock and the country round 
about. ‘‘ The New Gallery of Tapestries at Flor- 
ence’’ will attract admirers of tapestry. The 
illustrations are especially effective. The fiction 
of the number consists of a pleasing love story, 
" At Byrams,’’ by Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie, and addi- 
tional of Mr. Black's In Far Lochaber ”’ 
and W. D. Howells’s “Annie Kilburn.’’ Both 
serials contain situations of marked interest. The 
matter given in the regular departments is timely 
and attractive. Mr. G. W. Curtis's points all 
have a bearing in behalf of a decent political 
campaign; Mr. Howells utters words of encour- 
ment for native poets; and Charles Dudley 
arner indulges in characteristic remarks about 
the American fondness for uniforms. The *‘ skits ”’ 
in the Drawer are amusing without exception, and 
in the Editor’s Study the following topics are dis- 
cussed : New Utterances in Poetry, a New World 
in which Tennyson is not known, No Reversion to 
Even Earlier Types; Some Recent Southern Poe- 
try: Cawein’s ‘* Triumph of Music, and Other 
Lyrics,’ Robert Burns Wilson’s ‘‘ Life and Love,”’ 
Lizette Woodworth Reese’s Poems; Dr. Holmes’s 
** Before the Curfew, and Other Poems’”’ ; Rose 
Terry Cooke’s Poetry, the ewig Weibliche; Our 
Southern Poets more direct and vital and less in- 
tellectual. Harper & Brothers, New York City. 


— The Forum for September is before us, with 
its rich and valuable monthly installment of 
thoughtful articles on the living topics of the day. 
It is remarkable how well it manages to ntilize 
the authorship of the leading minds of this coun- 
try for its pages. Lord Lorne publishes in this 
number a part of a letter from ‘‘an eminent Amer- 


ican’? and his reply thereto. So full of admira- 
tion for our methods of government is this reply 
that the novel spectacle is presented of the Queen 


' of England’s son-in-law defending popular govern- 


~ 


ment against the criticisms of an American citizen, 
in an essay full of good sense and kind words 
about our naval history, our commerce, our diplo- 
matic service, and our system of governmental 
checks and balances. Rev. T. T. Munger points 
out the benefits that religion has gained from sci 
ence. Bishop Huntington, of Central New York, 
in an essay on ‘* Causes of Social Discontent,’’ 
analyses the unrestful tendencies of American life 
and suggests corrective influences that lie outside 
the vision of the politicians and professional re- 
formers. Other social and economic articles are 
a criticism by Professor Everett, of Harvard, of 
the ex ration of the amount of physical suffer- 
ing by Rliow Huxley and other scientific writ- 
ers; and the third of the series of articles on wages 
and capital by Mr. Edward Atkinson. The polit- 
ical article of the number is a review of the Repub- 
lican national platform by Senator Blackburn 
(Dem.) of Kentucky. He takes it up plank by 
lank, and makes Democratic criticism of it. 
r. Frederic Taylor points out evils of our railway 
management which, he argues, can be removed 
only by national control; Professor Boyesen, of 
Columbia College, shows why our public school 
system has become antiquated and needs radical 
changes; Dr. E. C, Spitzka discusses the increase 
of the alcoholic habit from a medical point of 
view; and James Parton gives reminiscences of 
efforts to promote various reforms, successful and 
unsuccessful, during the last forty years. The 
oo Pablishing Co., 253 Fifth Avenue, New 
ork, 


— The Eclectic Magazine grows better and better 
with age. It is one of the most valuable of the 
monthlies that come to our table. It contains the 
best articles of the foreign periodicals. The pres- 
ent number opens with a discussion by Emile de 
Laveleye of ‘‘ The Future of Religion,’’ which is a 
timely contribution upon a topic which engages 
the thoughtful minds of all lands. Henri Roche- 
fort discusses the Boulangist movement from the 
friendly radical standpoint. One of the most in- 
teresting papers of the number is by Frances 
Power Cobbe, ‘‘ The Scientific Spirit of the 
Age,’’ and it deplores and castigates the material- 
istic influence of scientific progress. H.M. Hozier 
finds England's Real Peril to be the great compe- 
tition in trade and commerce pushed by other 
nations. One of the most suggestive contribu- 
tions is the account of the Codperative Congress in 
England, which throws light on the only practica- 
ble solution of the labor question. ‘‘ Mammoth 
Hunting in Siberia,” and ‘* Evolving the Camel,’’ 
the latter by Grant. Allen, are fascinating articles 
in popular science. An old traveler is discussed 
in ‘‘ A Rival to Marco Polo.’”? Two entertaining 
and well-written literary articles are those on 
“Charles Lamb’s Letters,’”’ by William Sum- 
mers, and Montaigne.’ There is a capital 
, “A Fortune in a Fortnight,” by 
Jessie McLeod, and the first installment of a pow- 
erful novelette, which is to run through four 


numbers, ‘‘ Orthodox, a story of Polish Life, by 
Emil Franzos. There are several poems, all of 
them striking in their class, ‘“‘ The Invincible Ar- 
mada,’’ by Lewis Morris; ‘* Lord Rodney’s Ban- 
tam Cock,”’ by Sir Francis H. Doyle, and ‘* Mort 
au Champ d’Honneur.’’ The racy paper under 
the head of “‘ A Certain Deficiency in Women” 
will attract attention, and the short articles are 
bright and entertaining. Published by E. R. 
Pelton, 25 Bond Street, New York. Terms, $5 
per year; single numbers, 45 cents. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for September intro- 
duces the opening chapters of a new serial novel 


story, ‘‘ But Yet a Woman.” The story takes its 
title, “‘ Passe Rose,’’ from the name of the heroine, 
a French girl of remarkable beauty, and begins to 
enlist the heartiest interest. Miss Murfree con- 
tinues her striking tale, ‘‘ The Despot of Broom- 
sedge Cove.’’ ‘* A Week in Wales”’ is a series of 
fresh travel sketches by Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, 
Mrs. Lillie B. Chace Wyman adds a new paper to 
her Studies of Factory Life, this time giving sev- 
eral touching instances of hardship among the 
women. These studies should be carefully read 
by all. The historical papers are very valuable, 
and by Dr. A, P. Peabody and John Fiske. The 
paper by Professor Fiske describes with admirable 
brevity and distinctness the Lexington and Con- 
cord fight, the Battle of Bunker Hill, and the 
character of Washington. Mrs. Olive Thorne 
Miller, who writes of birds so intelligently and 
sympathetically, describes the ‘‘ Home Life of the 
Redstart.”” W. H. Downes, in his third paper 
on Boston Painters and Paintings, speaks special!y 
of William Page, W. M. Hunt, Thomas Robin- 
son, J. D, Johnston, and George Fuller. Abram 
S. Isaacs contributes ‘‘ Stories from the Rabbis,”’ 
and William Cranston Lawton adds a second and 
concluding paper, of fine scholarship and literary 
charm, on ‘‘The Prometheus of schylus.”’ 
The number also contains careful reviews of Mr. 
Stedman’s and Miss Hutchinson’s ‘‘ Lib: of 
American Literature,’’ and Mrs, Custer’s ‘‘ Tent- 
ing on the Plains,’’ two bright little essays in the 
Contributors’ Club, and several pages of brief de- 
scriptions of new books. Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co., Boston. 


— ‘ Thoughts on our Art of To-day” is a de- 
lightful paper opening the August issue of the 
Magazine of Art, the author being Sir John Everett 
Millais, the popular English painter. Accompany- 
ing this for a frontispiece is a spirited etching by 
P. Le Rat, after Meissonier's ‘‘The Vidette.” 
Following Millais’s article is a continuation of the 
series on ‘‘ The Forest of Fontainebleau.’’ Then 
comes a paper on ‘‘ Current Art,’’? with several 
fine illustrations, one of them a portrait of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. J. G, Hodgdon contributes an 
article on ‘‘ Old Arts and Modern Thoughts,”’ 
while W. H. Boot describes life in ‘‘ A Painter’s 
House-Boat.’’ ‘‘ Five Centuries of French Do- 
mestic Art ’’ is in a very different vein, and while 
readable, is not so suggestive of a summer vacation 
as the preceding one. Mr. Fred Kitton- contributes 
the second paper on the less familiar portraits of 
Charles Dickens, and there is a generous allowance 
of Art Notes. New York: Cassell & Co. $3.50 
a year. 


— Among prominent articles in the August 
Shakespeariana are ‘* The Supernatural in Mac- 
beth,’’ by H. M. Doak; ‘‘ John Payne Collier ”’ 
(editor of Shakespeare Series), by J. Parker 
Norris; and ‘‘ A Colonial Governor Who Knew 
Shakespeare by Heart,’”’ by Edward A. Hatch. 
The department devoted to Miscellany is unusu- 
ally full and spicy. Philadelphia: The Leonard 
Seott Pub. Co. $1.50 per annum. : 


— Good Housekeeping (Springfield, Mass.) talks 
on a variety of topics, all of which are interest- 
ing and practical. Its household department is 


entirely superior to the ordinary cook book, in 
that it tells the housewife what to buy, and in 
plain language how to prepare a great variety of 
dishes, always aiming in its teachings to be eco- 
nomical, reliable, and practical. $2.50 a year. 


—Among contributors to the The Unitarian 
Review for August are Frederick H. Hedge, 
James T. Bixby, Thomas D. Howard, and Brooke 


Herford. ‘This number maintains the well-earned 
reputation of the magazine for scholarly ability 
and timely discussion of current topics connec 
with the religious and literary thought of the day. 
Boston: 141 Franklin St; $3.00 per year. 


— ‘*Too much cannot be said of the very valu- 
ble matter which appears fortnightly in Good 
Housekeeping. Its suggestions are practical, its 
counsels wholesome,and its recipes most delicious.’’ 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Atlantic Monthly, for September: terms, $4.00 

ayear. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
he Forum, for September; terms, $5.00 a year. 

New York: The Forum Pub. Co. 

The Catholic World, for September ; terms, $4.00 a 
year. New York: The Office of the Catholic Worid. 

Our Little Ones and the Nursery, for September; 
terms, $1 00a year. Boston: Russell Pub. Co. 

Our Day, for August; terms, $2.00ayear. Boston: 
Our Day Pub. Co. 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine, for September ; 
terms, $4.00a year. New York: Harper & Bros. 

The Pulpit Fe a for September; terms, $2.50 
a@ year. ew York: E. B. Treat. 
ide Awake, for September; terms, $2.40 a year. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

The Fountain, for September; terms, $1.00 a year. 


impressed us now, sure. 


very 
by Arthur Sherburne Hardy, author of the famous |" 


VACANCIES 


i Circulars upon application. | 


Geachers’ 


agencies. 


AS WE EXPECTED 


I havea’t been lucky enough to impress you favorably. 


sow State Agent of Massachusetts, registered im this 
liked his record, and were glad to have him on our list. 


was pot simply a 


All that we found out about him was true 


not under female management. 
likely not to discover them. 


sometimes about giving us all the facts that would hel 
All our work is based on hard 
But tell your story simply and strongly, and if there really is supe 


OUR adveitisement last week has brought indignant letters from some of our candidates 

5 One writes ; “I see now why Ses get a place, though I have been registered a month. 
erhaps 
ut for the benefit of ye sy sensible people. let us give an illustration. 
gency May 11, 1884. 


ou might as well return my two dollars.” He has 
A. W. Edson, 
ehad known him several years, 
He didn’t geta place through us the first year, and he 


registered again May 11,1885. That summer he ha ned to pass through Syracuse and spent an evening with us. 
He was on his way back from Washington Tersiters where he had sonde tes 
descriptions of the country, the people, and his work there. 
goes teacher but a superior teacher, a growing man, safe to push for exceptional places. So when 
the president of the Jersey City board of education wrote to us for a superintendent, at $2600, our mind turned at 
once to Mr. Edson, we recommended him strongly and he was elected. 
at Syracuse. 
modest 


jbeen conducting institutes, and he gave graphic 
As we listened to him we began to realize that here 


He owed that election to the call he made on us 
Candidates feel a false 

intuition, it is 
acts that count 


before, but we dida’t know it. 
them. Tais Agency is not run b 
acts, and if you don’t give us the 


AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


Many of 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 


German American Bank 


the most desirable school positions become 


— : * vacant during July and August. Probably not a desirable 
position in the United States becomes vacant which is not known almost immediately to the 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 State Street, Chicago. 
nd 
Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Branches : { P. 0. Box 1969, New York City 


Supplies Schools 
with Teachers. 
w. 


D. KERR, 


NION EACHERS’ 


Supplies Teachers 
with Positions, 


16 Astor Place, 


GENCY, 


Send stamp for 
Manual and Blanks, 


NEW YORK. 


OF NE 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 


w ENGLAND. 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS WITH TEACHERS, AND TEACHERS WITH POSITIONS. 
8 Hawley St., Boston. 


| FRANK B. SPAULDING, Manager. 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 
HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., 
( Western Office, 50 West Fifth Street, St. Paul,) offers the advantage of a regis- 
tration in two agencies with the expense of but one. Good teachers are wanted for a 
large number of desirable positions in public and private school and college work. 
t@™ If you wish to change, write particulars, and we will at once let you know what we can do for you. 


Agency Manual Free upon application. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


CIRCULARS FREE ON APPLICATION, 


The Bay State Teachers’ Agency, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET, ROOM 4, BOSTON. 


SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


We need several hundred first class Teachers. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


Send for circulars and list of testimonials. 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PA. 


TEACHERS WANTED. More vacancies 
filled and to be filled than ever before; large variety, 
many very desirable ones; salaries, $300 to $2500. 
The fact that our income is derived wholly from com- 
missions earned shows where actual business is done 
in providing teachers with positions. Form for stamp. 


AVE 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. “ea 


EMPLOVERS are served without charge. 
Registration without a fee brings us the largest and 
best supply of candidates, leaves no need or obliga- 
tion to represent those not suitable, and pe us un- 
equaled advantage for supplying promptly superior 
Teachers to meet all demands. 


. AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
. 2 West 14th Street, New York. 


and we will recommend you at once. 
Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager. 


“i We recommend teachers directly to places. We rec- 
AN TED, TEACHERS. ommend teachers immediately upon receipt of their 
application and registration fee of $1.00. No time wasted in 
our Contract and Terms see August 16th issue of this paper. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS EXCHANGE, 


reliminary correspondence. For 
end your application immediately 


151 Wabash Avenue, Ohicago, Il. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


Amertoan Fi Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Square, New York. 


Teachers’ Bureau 


w? 
[Both Sexes.] 


Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
7 a to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Mrs. A. D. CULVE 
829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


School Agency 


lucrative positions ; 


SOUTHERN 
AND 

WESTERN 
Assists Teachers in obtainin 
introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended. Teachers pay a resuetsascon fee of $2.00. 
No charge is made to those seeking teachers. 


. Address with stam 
Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGH 
Nov. 21, 1887. 


MT. STERLING, Ky. 
O YOU wish to go SOUTH ? 


If so, address 
HERS’ BUREAU 
TEXAS TEAC ’ 


York, Pa.: W. H. Shelley. 


9 
Teachers’ Agencv 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


WANTED, 


Immediately, to meet a constant demand, teachers 
of every grade for our publie and private schools,— 
Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, and High School; 
Principals and Assistants, specialists in Languages, 
Mathematics, Sciences, Art, Music, 

Applications more numerous than ever. 


Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FIRST AND SECOND ASSISTANT 


Wanted, in a N. E. High School, College graduates 
qualified to teach. First, Latin and Greek, Litera- 
ture, History, Mathematics ; Second, French and 
German, pom | Vocal Music. This division is not es- 
sential provided the two can teach the branches 
named. Salary, $500 to $650. 
Apply An 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a High School in Pennsylvania, a teacher of Book- 
keepin 4 and Mechanical Drafting. Salary, $1000. 
Ina Mititary Academy in North Casein, 8 teacher 
y 


Bookkeeping and Telegraphy. Appl 


RA 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., 


GOLD, make more money at work for 


the world. Either sex ;all Coste 
than at anything else in noon on 


Terms 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVITII.—No. 9. 


BOSTON UNANIMOUS 


— FOR — 


Appletons’ Standard Copy-Books. 


At a meeting of the Board of Education of Boston, on Tuesday evening, June 12, 
1888, Appletons’ Series of Copy-Books was unanimously adopted for use in the public 


schools of that city. 


Full particulars of this popular pen-inspiring series may be obtained by addressing 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York. Boston, 


Chicago, 


Atlanta, San Francisco. 


THE IDEAL 
FRENCH READER 


“TJ shall take every opportunity that may present 
itself to recommend its use.” — Pror. W. D. WHIT- 
NEY, Yale College. 

“Thave read La France with pleasure and profit 
The author has developed a happy thought in an in- 
structive manner. His work cannot fail to be inter- 
esting to any student of contemporary France.”’— 
Pror. HENRY JOHNSON, Bowdoin College. 

“Ton seventeen short chapters we are told (in 
French) all about the soil, climate, population, indus 
tries, social classes, and principal cities of France: 
and in twenty-two chapters more, the educational sys 
tem, the language and universities, the literature, 
the arts, the sciences, religion and domestic life of 
France are discussed,.”’— The Critic, N. Y. 


LA FRANC 


An Entertaining and Instructive Reading-book for French Classes. 


Notes d’un Américain Recueillies et 
Mises en Ordre par 


A. DE ROUGEMONT. 


Cloth, 188 pages, $1.00. 


“We are using ‘La France,’ and with increasing 
pleasure and profit.’—Louis POLLENSs, Prof. Mod. 
Lang , Dartmouth Coll., Hanover, N. H. 

is almost the ideal book for which have been 
looking, and I propose to introduce it immediately as 
a text book in one of my classes.”— Pror. W. L. 
MONTAGUE. Amherst College. 

* The general idea strikes us as an excellent one. 
In using this as a text-book in a French class. itis ob- 
vious that two important objects are accomplished 
simultaneously, and two objects which properly be- 
long together, The student gains from it both a 
reading knowledge of the language and a desirable 
fund of information of the people and institutions of 
the country "’’—The Christian Union. 


Correspondence is invited by the publishers with reference to the adoption of “La France” for class use 
Specimen copies for examination with a view to its introduction, will be sent, postpaid, to any teacher or 


school officer on receipt of 60 cents. 


Liberal discounts made on orders for first supply. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 743 Broadway, N. Y- 


THE STUDENT'S 
MYTHOLOGY, 
By C. A. WHITE. 


Author of White's Classical Literature, etc. 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 


The Student's Mythology is a practical work, pre- 
pared by an experienced teacher, and designed for 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like the 
greater number of those attending our schools and 
academies, are likely to enter, upon a regular clas-} 
sical course. New edition now ready. A handsome | 
16mo volume, 315 pp., cloth, $1.25. Copies sent 
post free for examination, with a view to introduc- 
tion in school or college, for 75 cents. 


A. C, ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


ARMSTRONG’S ‘sth 
PRIMER 
UNITED 

STATES 
Copies sent for exami- HISTORY. 


nation, post paid, for 
35 cents. 
16th Edition Revised. 16 new pages, with Questions. 
6 Double-page Colored Maps. 
A, ©. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


Adopted in Albany ° 
and New York 
Normal Colleges. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
CHILD’S SONG BOOK. 
By Mrs. M. H. HOWLISTON, Oakland School, Chicago. 


New marches, beautiful songs, charming games, 
bright recitations. For the use of children in primary 


schools and at home. 
Price post-paid, single copies, 30 cents. 
For examination, 25 cents. 
BARTLEY’S SONCS FOR THE SCHOOL 
By J. D. BARTLEY of Bridgeport. 


For opening exercises. Price, 60 cents. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL SINCER. 
By GEORGE F. Root. 
Bright new music for day school. Price, 30 cents. 


RYAN’S VOCALIST. 
By Principal James E. RyAn of Brooklyn. 
An introductory system of instruction with an ad- 
mirable song collection. Price, 60 cents. 
BURNAP’S POLYTECHNIC. 
By U. C. BurNAP and W. J WETMORE. 


A collection of musie for singing classes and clubs 
and intermediate and grammar schools. Price, 90 
cents. Returnable copies for examination at prices 
quoted. Address the Publishers. 


A. §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
263-265 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
111 and 113 William St.. NEW YORK. 

5 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


New! New! New! 
Prof. B. MERA’S 


Recent Educational Works. 


SYNTAXE PRATIQUE 
De la Langue Frangaise. 
The Vade-mecum of the French student, containing 
Exercises for each rule and a complete 
story to serve as Exercises. 
* An excellent work.” —Mail and Express, N,Y. 
* As a text-book for students, Ido not know of a 
better work.” —Pref. G. L. Andrews, U. S. Mil. Acad. 
“ I consider it a most excellent work.”’—Prof. O. B. 
Super, Dickinson College. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


LECENDES FRANCAISES. 


MERL'N L’ENCHANTEUR, . 40 cts 
ROBERT LE DIABLE, - 2% cts 
25 cts 


LE BEN Rol DAGOBERT, . ° 
These three Legends offer the most interesting 
reading, and can be used as Exercises for ‘‘ Syntaxe 


Pratique.”’ 
Liberal terms to Schools and Teachers. 


NEW MODERN LANG. Pups. Co-, 150 Nassau St. 
YORK: W R. JENKINS, 851 Sixth Ave. 

*(T. W. CHRISTERN, 254 Fifth Ave. 
BOSTON: CARL SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St. 


MELODIOUS SONG 


CHILDREN'S SCHOOL SONGS 


$3.60 per dozen) contains easy elements, and 139 
ood songs, many of them Motion Songs. A good 
Frimary School ong Book. In addition to the new 
songs. there are such old favorites as *‘ Flowers, 
wild Wood Flowers,” “ If ever I see,” “Coo says 
the mother Dove,” ‘‘My Days of Yonth,” “O say, 
busy Bee,” “ Out ina beautiful Field.” Send for 
Specimen Pages. 
(50 cts., or $4.80 per dozen), 
UNITED VCICES is L. O. Emerson's 
and Best School Song Book, showing his most ex- 
cellent tact is chosing and arranging ; with new 
and pleasing songs. 
5 for Sunday Schools, 
dozen.) The crowning work of the useful life of 
A. J. Abbey, recently deceased. Very sweet hymns 
and tunes. 
PR AISE for Sunday Schools and 
VOICES OF Praise Meetings, (40 cts., 
$4.20 per doz.), Rev. C. L. Hutebins. xactly fits 
the taste of those who like dignified, yet brilliant 
and wide-awake music. 


($1.) A Hymn and Tune Book for 
LAUDAMUS 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN Copies (AT RETAIL PRICE), 
OR SPECIMEN PAGES, FREE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A NEW CRITICAL EDITION OF 


Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, 


With Full Explanatory Notes. 


We shall publish shortly a new edition of Ruskin’s 
Sesame and Lilies, the text of which is that of the 
third English edition, revised by Mr. Ruskin as the 
first volume of his Collected Works. 

This bas been carefully annotated and furnished 
with numerous explanatory readings from Ruskin’s 
other works 

Sesame and Lilies is a favorite reading book 
pe gery for girls, both on aceount of the ease aud 
grace of its style and on accouat of its suggestiveness 


and healthful moral influence. 


The notes are the result of practical experience in 


“| the classroom, and are designed not only to explain 


obscure references, but also to arouse an interest in 
the serious study of literature. 

The illustrative extracts are sufficiently full and in- 
teresting to encourage the pupil to further study of 
Ruskin. 12mo, cloth. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


TO ALL BUYERS OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ERMIT us to call your attention to our special facilities for supplying School Books at the lowest rates. 
Besides being constant purchasers in quantity in the largest American book market at very low prices, we are Special Agents for JouN ALLYN; E. H. BuTLeR & Co.; J.C. Buckner & Co.; 
CHARLES COLLINS ; COWPERTHWAIT & Co.; C, DESILVER & Sons ; ELDREDGE & BROTHER; GINN & Co.; S. C. Griggs & Co.; LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN: JOHN E. 
Porrer & Co.; and SILVER, BuRDETT, & Co. ; and earry in stock also a full line of the publications of all other American educational houses. Our stock is probably the most general collection of edu- 


cational publications in the country, 


We are consequently able to fill orders for whatever quantity may be needed, and on the most favorable terms. 


Our general School Book Catalogue, revised to date, and containing telegraphic code, sent on application. All letters of inquiry promptly answered. 


THE BAKER & 


TAYLOR COMPANY, - - 


740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Minerals, j » ~ Stuffed Animals 
Rocks, | | 4| \ Kr and Skins, 
Fossils, Wal d ll d IS 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, | Anatomical Models, 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
——AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD’S, Dr. SAU VEUR’S, PROF. WENCKE- 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’S PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK, 

Andersen’s Histories and Hist’l Beaders; 
Leighton’s Histery of Rome ; 
Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; } 
Meetel’s French Coarse ; 
Reed’s Werd Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessous in English. 
Mutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. L. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERA AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Pans Aneta ont Eatin, 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawingin Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded seri 
are made with the greatest re for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 


of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Dra in ev 
at the outset. 


stage, and especial 
catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
Boston, ‘Mass. 


Ageney, 7 Park 8t., 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Leoyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline "aps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 


Petersen’s Science. 

$ Bright Tous Men, Ladies, Teachers, Stu- 

dents, or Ministers, in each county, fora 

new, Popular Book. Above calser or 

ss P. W. ; CO., 7 

nut Street, Philadeiphia. 


Fisher’s 


65 A MONTH AND BOARD for 3 A nts, 


MANUAL 
GYMNASTICS. 


Prick, . . 265 cts. 
SENT POSTPAID, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WRITE for the New England Pub. 
Co.’s Catalogue * Premium List. 


By J. H. VINCENT, 

BETTER Nov LL.D. The above is the 
comprehensive title of a new 

§ book in which certain social 


evils as dancing, cards, theatres, and wine are the 

subjects of discussion. These are presented in their true 

light, the dangers connected with them, and the better 

way recommended. Written with frankness and in the 

light of calm criticism, and in that light there are few 

who will not say with him,“ Better Not.” “ Spicy, sug- 
estive, and eminently wise.”— Baptist Quarterly. te 
ully bound in cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12m0, cl., 1.25. 


-| THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tt 


Act AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. 
By CHARLES M. BARROWS, 
One handsome volume, cloth, 500 pages ; $1 .50. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING, CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 

5 Somerset St., Boston. 19 Murray S8t., N. Y. 


Ready August 25, 


¥clectic Pbysical Geography 


CONTAINS NO IRRELEVANT MATTER. 
TREATS PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY ONLY. 


_ '2mo, 382 pages, 200 Maps, Cuts, and Diagrams. 


Introduction Price, $1.00. 
SEND $100 FOR 


. . Exchange Price, 60 cts. 
SPECIMEN COPY. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, New York, Boston, St. Paul. 


C. FP. STEARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 
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